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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


es 
ERMANY has, it is said, annexed the Caroline Islands (near 

the Philippines), without taking any notice of the claims of 
Spain, though Spain had been making preparations ever since 
March for the effective occupation of the Carolines, and a sum 
had even been entered in the Budget estimates for the expenses 
of occupation. Indeed, it is asserted that a military decree was 
issued in March establishing a Government in the Caroline 
Islands, and that a Spanish officer is resident in Yap Island, and 
presides over the group of the Caroline Islands and the Paloas. 
Of course, the irritation in Spain is very great, and would be 
much greater if the Spaniards could think of anything just now 
but the cholera which threatens their lives. It certainly would be 
a very high-handed measure of the German Government to 
select a group so near the Spanish group of Philippines, and 
one, moreover, on which Spain had herself laid a claim. 
Apparently, however, Germany is determined to find occupa- 
tion for her navy in the South Sea; and we suppose that the 
protectorate of a group of islands to which another European 
Power lays claim, will occupy the navy even more actively than 
the protectorate of a group with regard to which there is no 














‘such competition. 


The correspondents in the various European capitals, in- 
cluding Constantinople, have been greatly exercised this week 
about Sir H. D. Wolff’s Mission. Some of them have assumed 
that he is to ask Turkey for a defensive and offensive alliance 
against Russia, some of them that he is to ask for an English 
Protectorate over Egypt. And he has been solemnly warned by 
various correspondents that Turkey will not grant either request, 
at all events while a “care-taker” Cabinet remains in occu- 
pation here, a Cabinet which has no substantial power to act 
inthe name of England. If that is the Sultan’s view, he is 
certainly quite right. It would be hardly honourable in Lord 
Salisbury to offer to Turkey engagements which he is very little 
likely to have the means of keeping; and we do not believe that 
he has offered them. Assuredly, if a Liberal Government 
comes in in November, it could hardly be more seriously ham- 
pered than it would be by being informed that an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Turkey against Russia had been con- 
cluded by the temporary Government of Lord Salisbury. 


M. Rochefort’s journal, the Intransigeant, has been trying 
for some days to increase its sale by threatening England for 
the asserted execution of Olivier Pain, the Frenchman who at 
one time was with the Mahdi, and who is supposed to have been 
his military adviser. The Intransigeant assumes that this man 
Was put to death by English officers, although no one knows for 
certain that he is dead at all, and assuredly our Generals in the 
Sondan deny any concern with him. Indeed, many people think 
that he is the same man who has just been arrested at Cochin, 
m India, under the name of Father Kanovics, who closely 
Tesembles the description given of Olivier Pain, and who admits 





that he was with him in the Soudan. However, M. Rochefort’s 
journal, which has need of a sensation, assumes M. Olivier 
Pain’s death, and assumes that it was due to the English mili- 
tary authorities, and declares that if the Government do not 
exact vengeance, the Prince of Wales must be struck down in 
Paris, or Lord Lyons’s ears must be boxed, or something done to 
gratify the thirst of France for revenge. The consequence is that 
Lord Lyons’s hotel has to be guarded by police in plain clothes. 
We do not know what the French Lunacy Laws may be, but if 
any English journalist went on in this way, a respectable police- 
man and a couple of doctors would soon have the editor lodged 
in an asylum,—and with much more excuse for that procedure 
than is usually furnished in our ordinary lunacy cases. 


The new Bishop of Salisbury is to be the Rev. John Words- 
worth, of Brasenose College, Oxford, the son of the late Bishop 
of Lincoln. The announcement of this preferment has been a 
great disappointment, not only to the greater number of English 
Churchmen, but to the greater number, we suspect, of all 
Englishmen who take any pride in the National Church, not 
because Mr. Wordsworth is not deeply respected wherever he is 
known, for his own sake as well as for his father’s, but 
because almost every one had hoped that the new Bishop would 
be a man universally admired and revered, not only in the 
Church of England, but amongst Nonconformists also,—we 
refer, of course, to Dr. Liddon. Tenets and shades of opinion 
apart, Dr. Liddon is far more honoured and far more popular 
than any other clergyman who could have been appointed to 
the Bishopric of Salisbury. It is untrue that any offer of the 
Bishopric was made to Dr. Liddon. He has once more been 
passed over, when everybody hoped that he would at last have 
been allowed to add the weight of his influence, and the 
stimulus of his courage to the somewhat hesitating and timid 
English Episcopate. 

Mr. Wordsworth, the new Bishop, is a moderate Conservative, 
which may, perhaps, partly explain his appointment. He isa 
fine scholar, with an almost unique knowledge of Latin, and is 
believed to be engaged on an edition of the Vulgate which, if he 
now ever completes it, will be quite a monument of scholarship. 
His influence at Oxford has always been far greater than his 
rather dry reputation for scholarship could explain, the truth 
being that he has either inherited or reproduced for himself some 
of the finest traits in the singularly fine character of the late Bishop 
of Lincoln. We hope that he will exert as considerable and as 
healthy an influence over the Bench of Bishops as he certainly 
exerts over Oxford undergraduates, for he seriously endangers a 
great career in pure learning by becoming a Bishop. 





A great Conference was to be held yesterday in St. James’s 
Hall, and agreat Hyde Park demonstration with processions 
will be held to-day, on behalf of the objects of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. Of these demonstrations we can only 
say that we wish they may not multiply the crimes they are 
intended to suppress. No one who has watched the recent 
increase in the number of such crimes, as reported in all the 
country papers, can doubt that this is one of the exceptional 
eases in which publicity and agitation do infinitely more to 
foster morbid excitement than even to strengthen the righteous 
indignation before which criminals quail. The Bishop of St. 
David’s (Dr. Basil Jones) has expressed our deep conviction on 
the subject so powerfully, in his answer to the invitation of those 
who summoned the Conference, that we cannot do better than 
quote his wise and impressive words, in refusing the place which 
had been offered him on the General Council of the Conference 
and Demonstration :—‘‘ I am sure I shall not be regarded as 
indifferent to the important object which the promoters of the 
scheme have in view, when I say that I am unable to accept the 
position thus conferred upon me, partly because I am unwilling, 





by accepting it, to be supposed to express indirect approval of 
the recent action of the Pall Mall Gazette (which I regard ag 
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perhaps, the gravest offence against public decency and morality 
which has ever been committed in any even nominally Christian 
country), and partly because I do not think a public demonstra- 
tion, such as it is proposed to hold on the 22nd inst., either 
desirable in connection with such a subject, or a promising 
mode of bringing about the end which the promoters have in 
view, and which I agree with them in desiring with all my 
heart.” We are well aware that there are some who have the 
same end as deeply at heart as we have ourselves, who wholly 
disagree with the Bishop of St. David’s. All we can do is to 
entreat them to watch carefully the results of all this agitation 
and publicity, and to remember how awful is the responsibility 
of giving rise to one additional crime, in the endeavour to 
strengthen the means of punishing and repressing such crimes. 


We have read with surprise, and we may even say with dismay, 
the letter in which one of the most devoted and self-sacrificing 
of the assailants of impurity, Mrs. Josephine Butler, confesses 
that she and her friends have intentionally bribed others to 
enter into an immoral contract with regard to young girls, whom 
all the time they intended to protect from evil,—and did, of 
course, protect from evil. It seems to us that such hypocrisy of 
evil, even though it be for the sake of good, isin itself a great 
sin. It may be argued to be an act of the same kind as feints 
and stratagems in war. But then in war the enemy are aware 
that there is no faith placed in them, and that a rivalry in 
deception is quite on the cards. In this case, this lady and her 
friends have tempted by their proposals to the worst act that a 
human being can commit, and they may never be able even to 
prove to the persons so tempted that the intention was not 
what it appeared to be. Even if they can, they can never undo 
the assent which they invited another to give to a frightful 
wickedness. 

Lord Carnarvon has been starring it in Galway with great 
temporary success. He is pleased with everybody, and every- 
body was at first pleased with him; but now there is a change, 
and the Parnellites are issuing orders to require deeds from his 
Excellency, and not to let smooth words suffice. At Clifden, 
on Wednesday, he assured the people of Connemara that if all 
wilds were like their wilds, he should like to live in the wilds all 
his life, and bade them be sure that his kind feelings to them 
were “in the opposite proportion to the length of his speech.” 
Butat Westport, on Thursday, there was division and a meeting 
of protest. The test of action, however, has not yet been applied. 
If Galway finds that the Viceroy can do nothing towards making 
her port great, and Limerick finds that he cannot remit the 
extra police rate, and the Parnellites find that he cannot let off 
the convicts whom they declare to be innocent, the effect of 
the soft: words will evaporate like dew before the sun. 





Mr. T. P. O’Connor certainly does not flatter himself that the 
Conservatives at heart are at all more disposed to favour the 
views of the Parnellite Party than the Liberals. He hopes more 
from their weakness, but he does not hope more from their 
sympathies. In this probably he is wise. Last Sunday an Irish 
demonstration was held on Tower Hill, at which he is reported 
to have spoken as follows :— The Conservatives were now in 
power, and he would tell them that their hearts were black, and 
that they would do nothing for Ireland unless it was wrung 
from them. ‘The Liberals had a strong arm, which they always 
wielded to strike a blowat Ireland when they had the opportunity. 
Let the Irish Nationalists be not misunderstood ; if they voted 
for the Conservatives it was not because they loved them, but 
because it was expedient, and because they hated the Liberals 
more. They would vote as expediency dictated, and for the 
good of Ireland alone.” Does Mr. O’Connor really regard the 
Trish Land Act as a “ blow struck at Ireland”? If so, we must 
say that we quite agree with him that the Liberal Party loves 
to strike such “ blows ” at Ireland when it has the opportunity. 
As for Mr. T. P. O’Connor and his party, we admit that they 
act for the good of the Parnellites alone. But that Ireland has 
any enemy so dangerous as the Parne'lites, whatever they may 
profess, we do not ourselves believe. 


Mr. Jesse Collings, whose long letter on the West Lavington 
case we publish in another column, says very inappropriately, 
in a letter to the Times of last Monday on the Housing of the 
Poor :—* Mr. Bryce, during the debate, appealed to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity against the so-called Socialism of modern 
tinces- He could hardly have been more unfortunate in his 

argunsat. Happily for the success of their mission, the first 








apostles had no political economists among them,—or rath 

they had but one, and he, we are told, hung himself.” Wh e 
upon a writer in the Times of Tuesday replies very aptl wl 
“The fact is, Mr. Collings’s exceptional apostle was ple. tos 
a dole to the poor, just like Mr. Collings,—* Why was oan 
ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to the 0 i" 
This he said not that he cared for the poor’” My = 
Collings, however, does care for the poor; of that we we an 
assured. And we heartily wish he would study careful} th 
history of the old Poor-law, and of the frightful injury Fd [ 
the poor by the laxity of that law. Mr. Jesse Collings ig or 
taken in thinking that political economy as such enjoins ma 
course of conduct. It simply traces the effect of self-interen 
on human conduct, and leaves to ethics to decide what course 
should be taken. But with a little more mastery of political 
economy, Mr. Collings would be twice as effective a friend of the 
poor as he now is. : 


Canon MacColl wrote a valuable letter, published in Jay 
Saturday’s Times, on the supposed necessity of a sensational 
policy in order to secure a majority at the General Election 
He pointed out that no such policy led to the considerable 
Liberal victory of 1865, and that there was a policy which 
many might have thought very exciting,—the proposed com. 
plete repeal of the income-tax,—before the great Liberal defeat 
of 1874. And he might have added that the policy of the 
Conservative Party at the same date, instead of being sensg. 
tional, amounted simply to this, that harassed interests should be 
letalone. Yet that was the policy which obtained a Tory majority 
in 1874. On the special subject of the sensational policy 
suggested to the Times by Mr. R. B. Brett,—the policy of 
Disestablishment,—he points out how strongly Mr. Bright and 
even Mr. Edward Miall discriminated the case of the Kstab. 
lishment in England from the case of the Establishment 
in Ireland, and how little reason there is for supposing 
that even Nonconformists as hearty as Mr. Bright would 
approve so premature a decision to disestablish and dis. 
endow, as an adoption of this policy for the leading Liberal 
article of faith in the General Election of November, 1885, 
Our own profound belief is that if the Liberals are to win all 
along the line, not only must that policy not be put forward, 
butit must be understood as deliberately excluded by the leaders 
from the proposals to be submitted to the next Parliament, 


The Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Thorold) has published a 
vigorous letter to the Rochester Diocesan Conference on the 
subject of Disestablishment, a portion of which also ap. 
peared in last Saturday’s Times. In that letter he insists 
that Disestablishment is a question far more for the 
laity than the clergy; that all the vested interests of the 
clergy will certainly be preserved, so that selfishly they will 
not be more interested than the laity; while, of course, the 
laity are those for whose benefit chiefly every Church exists, 
Dr. Thorold does full justice to the motives of the active and 
militant Nonconformists. He points out that the kernel of the 
propaganda is the deep conviction which some of them cherish, 
that the Church when disestablished would “ emerge into a higher 
level of goodness and a loftier idea of duty than the world has 
seen since Constantine.” But he expresses his own conviction 
that the destructives would be the gainers on the whole, and that 
they are well aware of it, and that it is this which makes Dis 
establishment so popular with the enemies of the Christian faith. 
What he says of the effect of Disestablishment in his own 
diocese is impressive :—“ Our own diocese is perhaps as typical 
an instance as can be found of what Disestablishment would 
mean; and, without specifying localities, which clearly woul 
be inexpedient, I would simply explain that, having visited 
every consecrated church and parish under my jurisdiction, ! 
have a personal knowledge of what I write. Of small rum! 
parishes in Kent and Surrey, I cannot see how, in at least 
thirty-three, the Church could continue to be maintained. Some 
would say, many more. In one important but difficult parish 
outside South London proper, I should be very anxious about a 
least seven. In South London let the very localities speak fot 
themselves. Deptford, Battersea, Camberwell, Kennington, Lam 
beth, Newington, Southwark, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe repre 
sent parishes in most of which pew-rents are a simple impos 
bility, offertories barely suffice for church expenses, endowment 
mainly comes from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the 
stipends of fifty-six curates are now supplied. With Disestablish- 
ment ‘Paganism’ would soon recover its ancient and sinisté 
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‘nificance the Church’s work would have to be done from 
nary centres of celibate clergy, who, if they could supply 
degree the public ministrations of the Chureh, could in 
be the pastors of the people.” These are considera- 
h, apart from the tremendous problem of the extent 
d consequences of disendowment, will make all sagacious 
lticians recoil from any attempt tu deal with so vast and 
complex @ problem without long and deliberate consideration. 


missio 
jn some 
no sense 
tions whic 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, speaking at Ruabon yesterday week, 
dwelt on the growing tendency to bring Disestablishment to the 
front, though no doubt with more immediate reference to the 
Welsh than to the English Church. The true cause of Welsh 
dissent lies, he said, “in an insuperable objection to the Anglican 
ritual, and a still more rooted repugnance to the interference of 
the State in matters of conscience,—in the ordinances which 
required men to render unto Caesar the things which are 
God’s.” We can apprehend clearly the first ground alleged for 
Welsh dissent,—the revolt of Welsh feeling against Anglican 
ritual,—but since compulsory Church-rates were discontinued, 
we do not believe in any ordinances which require men to render 
unto Casar the things that are God’s, unless, indeed, Welsh 
consciences are disturbed at allowing national property given 
tothe Church by the nation generations ago to remain in a 
Church of which they do not approve, and of which very likely 
their forefathers equally disapproved. But if all our “con- 
sciences” are to be disturbed by such a matter as that, our 
moral susceptibilities will become too keen for practical life. 


The Rev. H. M. Kennedy, vicar of Plumpton, near Carlisle, 
has recently issued an address to the Cumberland electors, in 
which he solemnly warns them not to be befooled,—never in 
politics to trust a ‘Tory,—and if they have any cause to fear him, 
then “ to deceive the deceiver.” “I advise you, in plain terms, of 
the two evils to choose the least. Jf he must have an answer, tell 
your master a lie with your tongue in preference to marking 
with your pencil a terrible lie against yourself, your family, your 
¢lass, your country, and your God.” Against this very immoral 
advice—immoral because it cannot be necessary to choose 
between the two evils at all,—both should be rejected with equal 
manliness,—the Bishop of Carlisle launches forth with very 
one-sided fervour. ‘“ Mr. Kennedy’s advice,” he says, ‘‘is too 
outrageously opposed to northern honesty and independence, not 
to say to all the teaching of Him who came to bear witness to 
the trath, to make it practically very dangerous to the character 
and conduct of the men of Cumberland. But this consideration 
does not diminish my indignation at the fact of the advice to lie 
having been given by one of the clergy of this diocese. I appeal 
from that shameful advice to the teaching which, as I trust, 
comes abundantly from the lips and hearts of my clergy as a 
body.” We think that the Bishop might, if he would, have 
greatly reinforced the effect of that advice by plainly telling the 
employers of his diocese that whenever they attempt to interfere 
with the honest votes of the electors, they are not less, perhaps 
more, guilty of the lies for which they supply the motive, than 
the poor men who utter the lies are themselves. 


It is obvious that the same casuistic problem which has 
oppressed Mr. Kennedy, and led him into giving such bad 
advice, has also oppressed Mr. Tuckwell, the rector of Stockton, 
and the editor, whoever he may be, of the English Labourers’ 
Chronicle, which is said to bear the name of Joseph Arch on its 
front page. The former, in a pamphlet addressed to the rural 
voters which is one of the best pieces of Cobbettish English we 
have read for years, gives this bad advice :—The Bible says, 
‘Answer a fool according to his folly ;’ and so, when any fool 
who can injure you, if you refuse him, asks you to sign a paper, 
I say ‘sign it;’ to give a promise, I say ‘give it;’ but, re- 
member, that signature and promise both go absolutely for 
nothing, as being unfairly and illegally obtained, and your vote 
remains your own.” The English Labourers’ Chronicle, of July 
18th, is quoted as giving the following advice with respect to 
voters canvassed for their votes by some Tory Lady Bountiful : 
—*My advice is that you say ‘ Yes’ to all they say, and then 
go and vote according to your conscience. Avoid, if you can, 
making a direct promise; but even if you are drawn into a 
promise, you are not bound to keep it. If it is necessary, 
m order to protect your family from injury, go to the 
poll in a Tory carriage, wearing Tory colours, and then 
vote Liberal after all.” These spiritual advisers of the labourer 
think more of his political interest than of his moral and 





spiritual interest when they give this mean advice. But 
surely nothing can show more clearly that all the Bishops 
ought to combine to impress on the employers of Jabour 
the wickedness of putting a pressure on their labourers, than 
the evidence here given that the necessity of countermining 
such strategy leads in quite different quarters to such advice as 
this. 


Sir Charles Dilke’s constituency have determined to accept as 
absolutely true his assurance that the charge brought against 
him is untrue, and to stand by him at the General Election. 
This is, we think, honourable to the electors of Chelsea; and it 
was, we think, honourable to Sir Charles Dilke that he offered 
to retire rather than endanger the seat by contesting it with so 
grave an accusation hanging over his head. We cannot, how- 
ever, in the least agree with some of our contemporaries that even 
if the charge were true, and had not been denied, politics should 
have vothing to do with conduct. If great constituencies once 
show that they hold such a creed, we may be quite sure that the 
result would be a great impetus to profligacy. All that is really 
known of a man will count, and ought to count, in commanding 
the confidence or rousing the distrust of a sound popular feeling. 


It seems that Sir Louis Mallet has declined the place offered 
him on the Commission of Inquiry into the Depression of 
Trade, and that Mr. Sclater Booth has joined it. This is a 
change which, so far as it goes, will certainly not add to its 
prestige. The questions which the Commission have issued to 
Chambers of Commerce contain the following :—* To what 
extent do the following questions affect trade,—changes in the 
relation between capital and labour; changes in the relation 
between producers and distributors, and the consumers; the 
fall in prices, the standard of value, restriction, inflation, or 
credit; the currency; over-production,” &c. ? If the answers to 
such questions by all the Chambers of Commerce are to be 
sifted and analysed by the Commissioners, we shall be surprised 
if any of them come out of it with understandings unimpaired. 
Treatises will probably be written in answer to some of the 
questions, and such treatises! We had understood Lord Iddes- 
leigh to intend putting, for the most part, questions to which 
very brief and categorical answers must be given. 


Lord Iddesleigh was received with great enthusiasm in 
Devonshire yesterday week, when he went home on the con- 
clusion of the Session, and was welcomed to his new title and to 
his well-earned leisure by a host of neighbours and friends. His 
account of the formation of the new Administration was char- 
acteristic enough, perfectly genuine as regarded his own share 
in it, very much idealised as regards the motive of the new 
Ministry in general. He had thought, he said, that “ no personal 
consideration ought to be allowed to stand in the way of the 
great task which the Queen had committed to Lord Salisbury 
of forming an Administration. We held this doctrine, this 
truth, which I believe to be the cardinal truth of politics, that 
you ought not to think so much of who is to have the honour 
of doing the thing, as to see that what is necessary and right for 
the country is done.” That is very just and very disinterested, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote became Lord Iddesleigh because he 
was thus heartily disinterested. But when he goes on to say 
that Lord Salisbury undertook the Administration because, if 
he had not done so, the affairs of this country might have been 
left “ without rulers and guides,” he romances. ‘There was no 
sort of danger of that. Lord Salisbury undertook the Govern- 
ment because, on the whole, he preferred to give the Tories a 
chance of exerting a great influence over the affairs of the 
nation, to throwing away what might prove a great party 
opportunity. 


The Kyrle Society, “ for bringing beauty home to the people,” 
are very anxious to receive books and suitable magazines and 
light literature generally, at their offices, 14 Nottingham Place, 
for distribution to the various hospitals, workhouses, working- 
men’s clubs, and other such institutions which are in need of 
wholesome and interesting literature. They propose to organise 
and superintend the distribution of these, so as to afford the 
greatest possible benefit to those who cannot otherwise com- 
mand the advantage of literature of this kind. And weare sure 
that in undertaking such au organisation, they undertake a 
very much-needed work. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 99} 2 to 100;5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD ON IRELAND. 


R. CLIFFORD LLOYD’S paper in yesterday’s Times is 
one of the most remarkable contributions to the most 
difficult problem of the day which we have read for many 
years. The Parnellite leaders probably know,—what, how- 
ever, they are very little likely to confess,—that among the 
ablest and most candid of their adversaries, Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
stands in a place almost as high as that of Lord Spencer. Both 
of them have been subjected to a fierce fire of political censure, 
which in Ireland unfortunately never stops short within 
political limits. But both of them are in their way as earnest 
friends of Ireland as exist in the United Kingdom. Lord 
Spencer, however, is a thoroughgoing Englishman. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd is evidently in hearty sympathy with the Celtic 
feeling of Ireland, though he is too much of a statesman not 
to be aware that the United Kingdom cannot be broken up 
only for the purpose of gratifying the feelings of a single section 
of it. The letter in which he declared only the other day 
that he had himself always felt the strongest objection to that 
clause in the Irish Crimes Act which imposed an extra police- 
tax on disturbed districts, showed definitively how grossly 
maligned he has been when the Parnellites have represented 
him, as they often did, as the friend of coercion almost for 
coercion’s sake. It is clear, on the contrary, that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd has all the feelings of an Irish patriot,—that he 
loathes the necessity for any kind of coercion, though he 
loathes still more the crime which causes the necessity. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s statesmanlike paper proves him to 
be a genuine and ardent friend of liberty. And for our 
own parts, we believe that Mr. Forster never did a piece 
of work which was of so much advantage to Ireland as when he 
broke up the disturbed portions of the country into districts, and 
delegated all the powers of the Castle to the Magistrates whom 
he put at the head of these districts,—one of the very ablest 
of them being Mr. Clifford Lloyd. After the paper in the 
Times, whatever else may be said of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, no one 
will at least venture to say that he is reactionary, and opposed 
to the liberties of Ireland. 

It is quite another question, however, how far the remedy 
which Mr. Clifford Lloyd proposes for Irish ills would be 
effectual. What he desires to see is what the advanced Liberals 
for the most part desire to see,—certainly what we have long 
desired to see,—the practical development of local liberty 
in Ireland, with the view of bringing home to the Irish 
people througkout the length and breadth of the land what 
political responsibility means, without, however, admitting any 
development of those local liberties that can take the form of 
Home-rule, or even of the shadow of Home-rule. In other 
words, while putting the whole system of municipal and county 
government on a popular basis, and providing even for the 
conference and united action of committees of delegates from 
counties interested in the same common work, he would have 
nothing to say to a provincial or to any central Assembly, which 
would really have no locus standi at all, unless it in some 
degree superseded the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Further, Mr. Clifford Lloyd would get rid of the Viceroyalty, 
which he regards much as he would regard a Vice- 
royalty of England or Scotland, and of the mischievous 
centralisation which that Viceroyalty has caused, and would 
leave to the Home Secretary the only supervising authority 
which would still be necessary after the administration of 
Ireland had been adequately decentralised. From this point 
of view, he laments as retrograde the recent appointment of a 
separate Secretary for Scotland, the unfortunate bearing of 
which on his scheme of decentralisation he clearly sees. 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd, however, is perfectly aware that his 
scheme would not in any way satisfy the Parnellite demand ; 
and as he does not at all underrate the power of Mr. Parnell in 
Ireland;—probably he somewhat overrates it,—he is fully 
aware that, as a consequence of the acceptance of his policy, 
Great Britain might find herself face to face not only with a 
Parnellite Parliamentary party of greatly enlarged numbers, 
bat with a vast number of Irish municipalities,—town and 
country,—the chief object of whose administrative efforts might 
be to render the Union untenable. He does not tell us, 
however, how he regards that possibility, or how far he thinks 
that it would be in the power of such municipalities to 
embarrass the work of keeping order in Ireland, in order to 
render the Union impossible. Probably he would say, as we 
should say, that there would be ultimately nothing but good in 





. ith —— 
Ireland’s knowing to the utmost how much she 
where her power stopped. The moment a wen As, and 
feeling their union, are made to feel also the limits Bip we 
strength, and that they have reached those limits, the 4 
find leaders to propose a compromise. But so long z = 
believe that they have an indefinite reserve of strength md 
limits of which they have never tested, they will dete 
irreconcilable. We are quite aware that the adoption “ 
Mr, Clifford Lloyd’s plan might lead us to the very ni 
—perhaps over the verge,—of civil war. But still, ciyi] = 
itself would not be the worst of all disasters, if it gave occasion, 
as it probably would give occasion, for some frank arran ‘ 
ment, founded on the deep conviction that Great Britain woul 
go no further in the way of concession, and that if Irelana 
were not willing to be content with an amount of libert 
exactly equal to that of England and Scotland, she must uli 
up her mind to a military occupation. It is, doubtless per- 
fectly true that what the peasant leaders of the rebellious part 
in Ireland are now aiming at, is Irish independence, an Trish 
Republic. Still, it may well be that the first step towards wean. 
ing them from that policy, would be to give them some clearer 
notion of their own strength. Not till they have fully measured 
that and found it wanting, will they come to their right reason, 
Great Britain will be on strong ground if she says,—‘ We will 
give you every liberty we desire for ourselves ; and we will not 
give you more, We are not going to disintegrate the 
United Kingdom because one portion of it is utterly discon- 
tented with the Union. Make up your minds that the Union 
is a necessity due to your physical proximity to us, and that 
unless you can tow Ireland out for some hundreds of miles at 
least into the Atlantic, we cannot afford to let you set up a 
separate administration, which would be a constant danger to 
us. Further, we are not going to break up Great Britain into 
Federated States in order to find you an excuse for belonging to 
that Federation. Claim for yourselves every liberty we ask for 
ourselves, but claim no more; or if you do, the issue will be 
one which force alone can decide.’ But if we once take that 
ground we do not doubt that sooner or later,—probably sooner 
rather than later, for the Irish are keen enough to apprehend 
facts when plainly put before them,—the result of a conflict 
would appear so certain that even Irish imaginations would 
succumb to the logic of facts, and the Irish representatives 
would settle quietly to work to make the United Kingdom as 
prosperous as union could make it. 





CONSERVATIVE POLICY TOWARDS IRELAND. 


CERTAIN Government-House in India used to be known 

at one time as “ The Land of Promise,” because its amiable 
and accomplished occupant was a man who could not bear to say 
“ No” to any applicant who solicited a favour. But the Governor 
was a cautious man withal. He never actually committed 
himself, never made an explicit promise; he was simply 
prodigal of sunny smiles and bland speeches, which, however, 
had invariably the effect of dismissing the petitioner in the 
fond belief that his prayer would be granted. Of course it 
was not granted in the vast multitude of cases, and the dis- 
appointed suitors were in the end much more offended than 
they would have been by the bluntest refusal in the first in- 
stance. We fear that Lord Carnarvon is preparing a similar 
experience for himself in Ireland. He is exciting hopes which 
he must eventually disappoint. , What does he intend to do in 
the Maamtrasna case ? No fresh evidence is forthcoming, and 
without fresh evidence of a very cogent kind the Viceroy will 
hardly venture to cancel the verdict of an impartial Jury, con- 
firmed as it was by a most able and conscientious Judge, and 
still further ratified by the careful inquiry of Lord Carnarvon’s 
predecessor and the Irish Lord Chancellor. To upset, without 
overwhelming evidence, a conviction fortified by so many safe- 
guards, would strike so serious a blow at the administration of 
justice in Ireland that it would be unjust to Lord Carnarvon to 
believe him capable of it. The outburst of indignation caused 
by his agreeing to reopen the case at all must have proved to him 
how impossible it would be to try an additional experiment of 
a more aggravated kind on the patience of the British public. 
But if, on the other hand, Lord Carnarvon confirms the finding 
of Lord Spencer, he will speedily find himself figuring in 
Parnellite rhetoric as an accomplice in Lord Spencer's alleged 
crimes. His bedroom reception of the Limerick deputation 
exhibited a similar want of firmness and foresight. He made 
no distinct promise to the deputation; but he expressed his 
“sympathy” with them, and sent them away rejoicing. 
Where is the justification for Lord Carnarvon’s sympathy ? 
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gsness prevalent in Limerick compelled the Trish 
t to protect the loyal and peaceful portion of the 
Government | ; ee h 
Jation with extra police, and the additional expense thus 
popu d was charged, under the provisions of the Crimes Act, on 
pe" rporation of Limerick. The Corporation has hitherto 
- “ refused to pay the additional rate, because they 
faliked the Crimes Act; and they sent a deputation to Lord 
aemton to demand unconditional exemption from this legal 
obligation. Lord Carnarvon receives this deputation in his 
bedroom, and, with honeyed words of sympathy, dismisses 
them to their homes, after regaling them with a good 
luncheon. Yet the Tory leaders, including Lord Carnarvon, 
employed themselves for years in abusing the late Government 
for not enforcing the law with sufficient vigour in Treland. 
Does Lord Carnarvon intend to enforce the law against the 
Limerick Corporation? If he does, what is the meaning of 
his “sympathy”? If he does not, he has put a premium 
on lawlessness throughout Ireland. The Limerick deputation, 
at all events, have given him to understand with cynical 
frankness that they accept the Viceregal sympathy as a con- 
donation of their offence. 
It is not to be wondered at that an Irish Viceroy who 
qualifies in this way for Irish goodwill should be received in 
Galway with that species of gratitude which has been defined as 
alively anticipation of favours to come. The City of the Tribes 
has long been jealous of Queenstown and Liverpool, and has never 
surrendered the hope of supplanting its more fortunate rivals 
in Trans-Atlantic traffic. The Chairman of the Galway Town 
Commissioners accordingly presented an address to the Viceroy, 
in which special distinction is claimed for the ‘ancient city 
for its loyalty,” a loyalty which it exhibits by choosing for its 
representative in Parliament one of Mr. Parnell’s most active 
lieutenants. But there was a practical purpose in the worthy 
Commissioner's blarney. “‘ Our geographical position,” he went 
on to say, “entitles us to become the emporium between the 
Old World and the New; but our magnificent bay is not the 
resort, as it should be, of the mercantile fleet of the world. 
Trans-Atlantic traffic passes our Island by circuitous routes, 
when Galway, if our harbour was improved, should be 
the point of arrival and departure of ocean steamers.” 
‘Railway facilities,” too, “and deep-sea fisheries, and other 
material sources of prosperity,” are at present mere tantalising 
potentialities for lack of money to turn them into realities. The 
City of the Tribes therefore, much as it may hate British rule, 
will by no means disdain British gold. And so the Galway 
Town Commissioners “ fondly trust your Excellency’s powerful 
influence will be directed to remedy the condition to which we 
have alluded.” And his Excellency was equal to the occasion. 
* Some of those industries which were known in former days, 
have perished. Can they not be revived? Some of those 
industries which exist languish. Can there not be puta little 
more force and vigour into them? Some of those industries 
are latent. Cannot we yet find means to develop them?” These 
questions and answers were received with cheers. Now there 
are two methods of reviving Irish industries—the Liberal 
method and the Tory. The Liberal method is to strike the 
shackles off the arms of industry; to give the Irish tenant, and 
labourer, and tradesman, security that they shall reap in peace 
the fruit of their energy and toil; to bring every capable Irish- 
man within the pale of the British Constitution and put him on 
a level, in all respects, with all other citizens of the United 
Kingdom. Liberals remember that Irish industries were 
killed by bad laws; they have therefore struggled, with 
success, to abolish those laws and give Ireland good laws. 
The Tory method is to preserve the bad laws and govern 
Ireland by alternate doses of coercion and bribes. The 
bad laws of Ireland have been abolished, one by one, in the 
teeth of Tory opposition. The good laws have been enacted 
10 spite of Tory resistance. It is not by a system of subven- 
tions and artificial nursing that Irish industries can be revived, 
but by just laws and firm and equitable administration. This 
was evidently not the moral which the good people of Galway 
drew from Lord Carnarvon’s ambiguous references to Irish 
industries, And when the day of reckoning comes their dis- 
appointment will be even keener than their present hopes. 
Lord Carnarvon will yet have to pay a heavy price for the 
very superficial and qualified popularity which has hitherto 
marked his residence in Ireland. “The little rift within the 
lute” has already marred the music of the Viceroy’s welcome, 
and the Parnellite press has peremptorily demanded “a general 
jail delivery” on pain of meting out to Lord Carnarvon the 
treatment which rewarded Lord Spencer's most just and 
humane administration. 


The lawle 








We .could understand, and in some measure respect, the 
new Tory policy towards Ireland if it were based on a peni- 
tential confession of past errors, with a promise of amendment 
in the future. If Mr. Howorth, for example, were to say :— 
* We Tories have been all wrong in our treatment of Ireland in 
the past. We resisted Roman Catholic emancipation. We 
resisted Municipal Reform in Ireland. We resisted every step 
in the liberation of the Irish people, priests and laity, from the 
incubus of an alien Church. We resisted every improvement 
in the Land Laws of Ireland. One of our most distinguished 
leaders was cheered vociferously by his party when he de- 
nounced the Irish as ‘aliens in religion, aliens in language, 
aliens in blood.’ The only laws which we have cordially 
helped the Liberals to pass for Ireland have been laws 
of coercion; and our only quarrel with them has 
been that they did not make a sufficiently vigorous 
use of the coercive powers which Parliament gave them. 
But now we have seen the error of our ways and we 
are going to turn over a new leaf and enter into an honourable 
rivalry with the Liberals in doing justice to Ireland, while 
vindicating at the same time the cause of law and order.’ 
If the Tories began their new Irish policy with some such con- 
fession as this we could respect them heartily, even if we dis- 
approved of some of their administrative acts. But what is 
incomprehensible is that honest Tories like Mr. Howorth do 
not see how very comical is the attitude which they now take 
up towards Ireland. Not a glimmer of the parts played 
respectively towards Ireland by Tories and Liberals appears to 
have ever shot across his mind. He really seems to have per- 
suaded himself, by some recondite method of reasoning, that 
all the remedial legislation for Ireland has been the work of 
the Tories, and all the resistance to that legislation the work 
of the Liberals. He would probably not consider us impartial 
witnesses; so we refer him to an authority which he will respect. 
In a speech delivered less than four years ago by Lord Salisbury 
Mr. Howorth will find the following passage :—‘ Up to the 
death of Lord Palmerston there was a policy towards Ireland 
common toall parties and toall generations of English statesmen. 
They may have applied it in different degrees and in different 
manners, but they recognised the duty of upholding the law 
and respecting the rights of property...... Mr. Gladstone 
persuaded the people of England to adopt his new policy,” 
which, according to Lord Salisbury, consisted “ in procuring 
the tranquillity of Ireland by offering to the occupants a 
portion of the property which had hitherto belonged to the 
owners,” and by encouraging the demand for Home-rule. This 
is the sketch of an adversary, and we do not admit its 
accuracy. It is not accurate that the two parties treated Ireland 
alike till Mr. Gladstone proposed his new policy. But it is true 
that Mr. Gladstone was the first English statesman who stirred 
the public conscience of Great Britain to a recognition of the 
obligation of justice to Ireland. Nosingle statesman has ever done 
a tithe of his service to Ireland ; and his policy was so bold, and 
so far ahead of anything that preceded it, that Lord Salisbury 
was quite justified in describing it as a “ new policy.” Here, 
then, we have the leader of the Tory Party making it a special 
charge against Liberalism under Mr. Gladstone that it has 
initiated a “new policy ” towards Ireland —the policy, namely, 
which Mr. Howorth now claims as the traditional policy of the 
Tory Party. 

After all, however, the Irish are not the fools that our neo- 
Tories seem to consider them. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the 
Member for Galway, has fairly warned the Tories that the 
Irish people are not to be taken in by their insincere and 
interested cajolery. He told a meeting of Irishmen in the 
East of London, last Saturday, in words which we have quoted 
elsewhere, that the Nationalists would vote for the Torics, not 
because they loved them, for the hearts of the Tories ‘ were 
black,” but because they hated the Liberals even more 
than they did the Tories, The Parnellites have good 
reason to hate the Liberals, for the policy of the Liberals, 
by doing justice to Ireland, is the most effectual antidote 
against Mr. Parnell’s policy of disruption. The Parnellites, 
therefore, are going to vote in a mass against the Liberals, in 
the hope of getting a Tory Government out of which the 
demands of the Irish Separatists may be “ wrung.” The 
warning is opportune. It shows the price which the Tory 
Party has to pay for Mr. Parnell’s favour and patronage. It 
shows the British constituencies at the same time the humili- 
ating price which the country will have to pay for such a 
diminution of the Liberal majority as would make Mr, Parnell 
master of the situa‘ion. 
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- ein to which they do lend their fuil sanction. No questi 
THE ORY FOR DISESTABLISHMENT. the heart of politics so nearly as the Church PRs per 
E do not believe that there is any disposition on the | it once be understood that, other reforms being acce ak = 
part of those who are most trusted by the Radical | Church Question will come on, and we think that ee pi 
Party to raise the question of Disestablishment as one of the | safely predict that those other reforms will never be setiled b 
practical issues of the next Parliament. Mr. R. B. Brett’s | the Parliament to be returned in November next. In realit 
invitation to the Liberal leaders to make it one of the rallying | however, the matter would be decided much more simply i 
cries has signally failed. Mr. George Russell, indeed, and | Disestablishment were to be made one of the great test euuiiia 
Mr. Osborne Morgan have favoured it. And here and | of the General Election no Liberal majority would be sulsiail 
there, there have been faint indications that there are | which could possibly hope to defeat the forces of the Con- 
Radical constituencies which would be all the happier for | servatives and the Parnellites combined. The Liberals would 
such a war-cry. But even Mr. Chamberlain has pointedly | either be defeated outright, or at the very least paralysed for all 
ignored it. The soberest of the Radical candidates have | the more important purposes of legislation. 
frankly told the constituencies they are canvassing, like Mr. Nor do we think that Liberals can be blamed, who 
Brinsley Nixon in West Bristol, that though they favour | heartily as they may favour a thorough reform of the system 
the abstract principle of ‘religious equality,” there is | of Local Government, and a thorough reform of the Land 
other and more urgent work to do before so mighty a | Laws, are so strongly opposed to an attack on the Established 
question can be raised with any view to its practical | Church that they decline to support candidates who profess 
solution. And on the whole, we believe that the state of | their intention to force on Disestablishment in the very next 
feeling in the Liberal Party is pretty much what it was as| Parliament. In the first place, they have been taught to 
far back as 1868, when, as Canon MacColl has shown in his | expect that either Mr. Gladstone or Lord Hartington will take 
interesting letter to last Saturday’s Zimes, men who were | the lead, and they very well know that neither of these states. 
as strongly opposed to the principle of our existing Established | men could take the lead with such a policy as this inscribed 
Church as Mr. Bright and the late Mr. Edward Miall, drew | upon the Liberal banner. It would, therefore, be the 
the broadest possible distinction between the case of the | springing of a mine upon Liberals to ask them to support 
Establishment in Ireland and the Establishment in England,|a party with such a policy. In the next place, they 
Mr. Bright, indeed, having plainly said that even after a| may fairly say that what both Mr. Bright and Mr, 
thorough reform of Parliament, it would still remain a great | Miall virtually regarded as out of the field of practical 
question for argument whether or not there should still be an | politics in 1868, has not been brought within the field 
Established Church at all. That was Mr. Bright’s opinion in | of practical politics by any more recent event. What- 
1850, and that evidently remained his opinion in 1868. If he | ever change there has been, in the English Church at all 
were interrogated on the question now, we do not know what | events, since 1868, has been a change greatly for the better, 
he might say ; but we are pretty sure of this, that he would | —a change endearing the Church to very large sections of the 
entreat any Liberals with whom he had influence to defer | people who had formerly regarded it with comparative coldness 
raising a question so certain to split the Liberal Party in half, | and indifference. If it be said that the abstract preference for 
till after more urgent questions, on which the Liberal | religious equality has grown since then, we should perhaps 
Party are fully united, should have been settled. Even the | hesitate to deny it, though we should certainly hesitate to 
leader of the policy of Disestablishment in 1868, the late Mr. | affirm it. But we should say with some confidence that the 
Edward Miall, was careful to show how widely he dis- | disposition to govern policy rigorously by mere abstract prin- 
tinguished between the case of the Church of Ireland and | ciples had rather declined than increased ; that in the com- 
that of the Church of England. Mr. Miall, in a speech | plexity of modern life it had more and more been seen that 
in September, 1868, said:— Neither the establishment of | abstract equality means so much which it is impossible 
the Church of England nor the principle of Church establish- | adequately to realise, and so much, too, which, while it may be 
ment was at issue now; it was simply a matter of political | easy enough to realise, would bring with it mere desolation 
justice to the people of Ireland. Nothing was proposed | where there had hitherto been innumerable agencies for good, 
to be taken from the Irish Church but her ascendancy by law.” | that very few sagacious and prudent statesmen would commit 
At the same time he declared as follows, in his paper, the | themselves to it, till they had at least grappled with more 
Nonconformist :—* If it would do any real and permanent good | practical and less dangerous issues, As the Bishop of 
to the Anglicans in Ireland, without at the same time tending | Rochester justly says, in his letter to the lay members 
to frustrate the object of national conciliation, we believe | of the Diocesan Conference, this is not a question for 
there would be no indisposition on the part of Liberationists | the clergy, but a question for the laity. If Disestablishment 
to make them a present of the whole of the ecclesiastical pro- | came about to-morrow, the vested interests of the clergy 
perty now in their possession.” Is such moderation as this | would certainly be respected. It is not they who have to fear 
even conceivable amongst those who want to brieg Disestab- | the result for any selfish reasons of their own. It is the 
lishment to the front now? If not, surely we may fairly say | laity who have to fear it on behalf of the community at large. 
that the cry is something of a got-up cry, and not in any sense | And if they think that Disestablishment will obliterate one 
that deep feeling of political duty on which the proposal to | of the most beneficent influences in thousands of parishes, 
disestablish the Irish Church was founded. that it will extinguish religious life in a vast number of city 
Those who desire to push Disestablishment at once, are in | and rural districts without any reasonable hope of the place 
reality acting, however little they may intend it, in the interest of | of the Church being filled by any Voluntary religious body, 
the Tories, because, in the first place, they are doing exactly what | that it will increase the bitterness of sectarian feeling, and rob 
is most likely to keep the Conservatives in power; and, in the | the nation of that kind of Chsistianity which is even more 
second place, even if that were not the result, they are risking | concerned for the spirituality of the national life than it is for 
the unity of the party on the subject of such questions as the | the triumph of any controversial doctrine, then they will 
Land Laws and Local Government, by flinging into it this apple | fight against it with far more zeal than they would be at all 
of discord. Who can answer for it that those Liberals who are | likely to throw into any other political question whatever. 
devoted adherents of the Church will be willing to clear the | And certainly this, which is the view of the Bishop of 
field of battle for the array of her enemies against her friends? | Rochester, is also our own. We have adocated eagerly 
Who would be surprised if the result of the announcement that | every great reform of the last twenty years, except secret voting, 
the great Church Question would come on so soon as the Land | from the extension of the Franchise in 1866 and 1867, 
Question and the Local Government Question were settled, were | to such a reform of the Constitution as would get rid of that 
to be the springing-up of a host of obstacles to the settlement | permanent Tory barrier to progress which is now erected in the 
of those previous questions, which never would have appeared | House of Lords. But if the Liberal Party were really to be 
but for the fear of what was behind? We do not scruple fora | called upon to choose between the Establishment and Dis- 
moment to assert that those who are trying to pledge the next | establishment, we should have no choice but to range ourselves 
Parliament to settle the question of the English Establishment, | for such a battle as that on the side which would, we suppose, 
are really doing the most they can possibly effect to postpone | be the side of the Conservatives. Does any one suppose that 
indefinitely the settlement of the Land Question and the Local | the line which so strongly Liberal a paper as the Spectator 
Goveroment Question. Depend upon it, that unless the next | would be compelled to take, would not be taken by at least 
Parliament be elected on the express understanding that the | half,—probably much more than half,—of the Liberal Party ! 
Liberal le ders do not,—at present at all events,—approve the | And if so, is it not obvious that the raising of this question 
proposal to disestablish the Church of England, there wil! be | for the purposes of the General Election would be a disastrous 
extremly little likelihood of rapid progress with the proposals | blunder of the first magnitude. We quite admit that some 
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time or other this question will have to be fought out ; 
put surely not while a great number of Liberals have 
iven no thought to it at. all, as obviously premature, 
while on other important points the whole Liberal Party 
have made up their mind, and made it up for instant action. 
To bring Disestablishment now to the front would be to play 
directly into Lord Salisbury’s hands, and probably to secure 
him complete command of the next Parliament. If that is 
what Liberals wish, they may force on the question of Dis- 
establishment. But we are quite sure that they do not wish 
+, Weare quite sure that, for the next six years at least, 
Liberals may consider at their leisure what their duty should 
be, if, in the last decade of this century, the question of dis- 
establishing the Church of England comes on seriously for 
discussion. For our own parts, we are not abstract adherents 
of Establishments any more than we are abstract opponents of 
them. We hold that every Established Church should be 
judged by its works, So long as it contributes largely to the 
yichest part of the national life, it should be upheld. When- 
ever it fails to do so, it should be given up. But it is no 
more possible to judge a great historical institution solely on 
the issue of an abstract question like that of its tendency to 
prevent or to promote “ religious equality,”’—and it might be 
reasonably contended by different minds that either result 
was the more probable,—than it is possible to judge such 
an institution as the Monarchy solely on the issue of an 
abstract question like that of its tendency to prevent or to pro- 
mote social equality,—on which question, again, the most 
opposite judgments might be reasonatly formed. Such a 
question as to the bearing of Disestablishment on “ Religious 
Equality,” may be very pertinent to the political issue ; but 
though pertinent, it is a very small element in that issue, 
just as it is a very small clement in the issue between Royalty 
and Republicanism, whether at any particular era a throne 
tends to confirm or to undermine that independence of character 
which every healthy State desircs to encourage in its citizens. 


MR. KENNEDY AND THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
\ R. KENNEDY is certainly not the kind of instructor 
A who does credit to the Christian faith, But when his 
Bishop scourges him so severely for the lies he had advised 
his parishioners to tell rather than to vote contrary to their 
convictions, Dr. Hervey Goodwin might, we think, also have 
directed a little of his moral indignation against the sia 
which the clergyman in question had denounced as even 
worse than lying,—that of voting contrary to the voter's 
conscience, as well as that of applying a moral pressure 
to the elector which may result in his so voting. The 
following was the passage in Mr. Kennedy’s address which 
the Bishop of Durham condemned, and condemned not a 
bit too vehemently ; for undoubtedly it would be understood 
by the rural voters Mr. Kennedy was addressing as a direct 
sanction to the practice of voting one way, and then telling 
their master or employer that they had voted the other :—* Be 
not befooled. Sons of toil, do not in politics trust a 
Tory. No, not if he came to you in an archangel’s 
garb, and on bended knee before God’s high altar, swore 
by the sign of man’s redemption that he only meant you 
well, If you have any cause to fear him, deceive the 
deceiver,—I advise you, in plain terms, of the two evils to 
choose the least. Jf he must have an answer, tell your master 
alie with your tongue tn preference to marking with your 
pencil a terrible lie against yourself, your family, your class, 
your country, and your God.” No rural voter who read 
that could doubt that if he voted one way and asserted 
that he had voted the other, Mr. Kennedy at least would 
think him quite excusable. And for our own parts, we would 
rather that a man never formed a political conviction in his 
life than that he formed one only to become the focus of a 
career of duplicity. Therefore, we entirely join the Bishop in 
his very sharp denunciation of Mr. Kennedy’s address. But 
we must say that we think the Bishop extremely remiss in 
not appending to his stern disapprobation of Mr. Kennedy’s 
disereditable advice, disapprobation at least as stern of the sin 
which Mr. Kennedy was aiming at when he tendered that 
advice-—namely, the giving a dishonest vote in order that 
the voter might be able to give safely an honest account 
of h’s vote, We are not casuists, and hardly feel able to 
decide either with or against Mr. Kennedy as to the relative 
moral evil of the two cases supposed. Each alike is entirely 
revolting to true manliness. But we certainly will not under- 
take to say that if one had to compare the sin of voting against 









one’s conscience in order to be able to declare honestly which 
way one had voted, with the sin of lying as to the vote one 
had given, that vote having been given according to one’s con- 
science, we could declare the latter sin the worse of the two. 
Hither alike is a cowardly and evil action, and we have always 
held it to be the vice of the ballot, or secret voting, that it too 
often needs a lie to make it even a superficial protection 
against tyranny. We have never concealed our dislike 
to the ballot on this very ground, and we shall never 
think Democracy really triumphant till it is able to abolish 
the ballot, and to require’ every elector to declare openly 
the political creed which he secretly holds. In the mean- 
time, entirely as we concur in the Bishop of Carlisle’s 
invective against Mr. Kennedy, we must say that it contains 
only the half of what he was bound to say if he had dealt 
adequately with the case. Mr, Kennedy gave very immoral 
advice; but then the advice that he gave was not only immoral, 
it was also condemnatory of a very great immorality, which he 
may have been right in thinking even greater than the im- 
morality he excused. Say what you will, there will be many 
voters, even in 1885, who will prefer to give votes which they 
sincerely disapprove rather than lie as to the votes they have 
given, and who will feel quite certain that they will have 
either to lie as to the votes they have given’ or to suffer 
seriously for declaring them, if they vote according to their 
consciences. Now, would not the Bishop have had far more 
chance of preventing this tyrannical and immoral attempt to 
tamper with the consciences of the poor and ignorant, by con- 
demning those who ask how a poor man has voted, than 
he has of preventing lying by condemning Mr. Kennedy ? 
Of course he was right in condemning Mr. Kennedy, but 
equally of course he was wrong in not expressing his 
full concurrence with Mr. Kennedy in denouncing the 
cowardice and selfishness of those who would rather give a 
vote they disapprove than run the risk of suffering for giving 
the vote they approve. And certainly the Bishop would have 
been more heeded by those who may be inclined to put pressure 
on the poor man’s conscience, than he is at all likely to be heeded 
by those on whose consciences the pressure may be put. The 
farmers or landlords who may perhaps be tempted to inter- 
fere in this way with the political consciences of their labourers, 
would very often listen with respect to the Bishop’s strong re- 
monstrance against so immoral acourse. But the labourers who 
will generally be the subject of the pressure, are exceedingly 
likely never to hear of the Bishop’s condemnation, or to think 
it too remote from their hearths and homes to regard it as 
seriously affecting them. We say, then, that the Bishop 
has missed the true moral of the occasion when he 
forbore to point out that Mr. Kennedy’s advice, bad as it 
was, was directed against a real sin, though it was 
couched in the form of an excuse for another real sin. It 
is perfectly true that in speaking to a class which is not as 
yet highly trained, either intellectually or morally, it is the 
gravest possible wrong to recommend as the least of two evils 
a very serious moral offence; for the untrained conscience is 
sure to accept such a recommendation as complete absolution 
for the commission of that least of two sins. None the less, 
the sin which the Bishop seems to pass over as if it were un- 
worthy of mention—the sin which Mr. Kennedy was so 
passionate in condemning—namely, the giving of a vote which 
the mind disapproves, is, to our mind, quite as grave as the 
sin which the Bishop is so justly indignant with Mr. Kennedy 
for appearing to recommend. It is virtually very nearly as 
much a lie as the lie which denies the vote after it is 
given. And it is certainly an offence which, if multiplied 
by hundreds of thousands, as it is not unlikely to be, 
might have even wider and more disastrous results. Of 
course we are not assuming, as Mr. Kennedy in his wild wrath 
against Toryism appears to assume, that no rural voter 
can honestly be anything but a Liberal. For our own parts, we 
suspect that many thousands, perhaps many scores of thousands, 
among the rural voters will be honestly Conservative ; and we 
hold that they would be just as cowardly and mean if they gave a 
Liberal vote to win the favour of a Liberal master, being at 
heart Conservative, as they would be if they gave a Tory vote 
to win the favour of a Tory master, being at heart Liberal. 
Whichever way a man votes against his conscience, he degrades 
himself,—and degrades himself, as we think, quite as much 
as he does by lying about his vote after voting as he 
thought right. But while the Bishop vigorously condemns the 
last sin,—not more vigorously than was right,—he appears 
to have been wholly silent about the former sin, which was 
the sin against which Mr. Kennedy fulminated his dan- 
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gerous and mischievous exhortation. We submit, then, that 
the Bishop failed in his duty. The truth is that what- 
ever may be said for the ballot, the best we can really 
say for it is in the nature of an excuse. It may protect 
a timid class against the tyrannical and unjust interference 
of those who have no right to interfere, until the timid class 
can get up courage to set interference at defiance. But it cer- 
tainly is not in all cases an adequate protection unless it is 
supplemented by a lie which is more disgraceful than secrecy 
itself, Surely, then, those moral and spiritual authorities 
who are so justly indignant against any apology for a lie, should 
be as justly indignant against men who make the apology 
possible, by trying to elicit, contrary to the intention of the 
law, what the political action of their poorer neighbours may 
have been. 





THE FREE SCHOOL PROPAGANDA. 


i oe question of Free Schools is thrashing itself out in the 
correspondence in our columns and in those of the 
Times, and the more it is thrashed out, the more clearly do 
objections to the proposed innovation appear. We do not, 
indeed, in the least agree with our correspondent “ H. P.,” 
who opened the battle by saying that * a candidate who is in 
favour of free education can hardly be sincere,” or in thinking 
that no one “ could candidly and conscientiously argue against 
the social objections”’ stated by us three weeks ago. These 
are imputations of a kind which, until revived by the 
Secretary of State for India, were dying out even of political 
controversy, and are uncalled for in a social controversy like 
that before us. We can well understand that earnest pro- 
moters of education like Mr. Buxton, who have had to contend 
with ali the difficulties which the London School Board 
has encountered in extracting what Mr. Chamberlain 
fairly called ‘‘ miserable fees,’ from sulking and skulking 
parents, and with every possible obstacle interposed by 
muddle-headed Magistrates and Acts of Parliament which 
required a Chief Justice as interpreter, should fee] that it 
was better to abandon the fees than to risk the whole cause 
of education through the odium excited in collecting them. 
But almost at the same time when the School Board of London 
was discussing Miss Helen Taylor’s motion, the Court of Appeal, 
as we pointed out at the time, was engaged in removing the 
chief legal obstacle to the collection of the fees. The parents, 
once satisfied that they had no power of evading the law, 
would have given up trying to evade it. The payment of 
school fees would have become a habit, and have ceased to be 
felt as a special burden. What we greatly fear now is that the 
agitation for a change in the law will again encourage people 
to evade it while it remains unchanged, and that the present 
system of school fees will not have a fair trial till the agitation 
has died down. But that the agitation will die down as the 
matter gets argued out we both hope and believe. We cannot 
but think that the advocates of Free Schools base their doctrine 
on an insufficient foundation. They have not sufficiently 
counted the cost of Free Schools to the nation in its probable 
effect on character, its equally probable effect on education, 
and its certain effect on the public finances. 

To the social objections already put forward by us, and 
which are, indeed, perfectly obvious to the most casual 
observer, it is no answer to say that independence and self- 
reliance of character are already being undermined, even in 
Voluntary Schools, under the present system of Government 
grants, There is all the difference between paying even a 
penny a week and paying nothing. So far as payment is 
really impossible owing to poverty, the difficulty is met by 
remission of fees or by their payment through the Guardians. 
It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that the School Board has the 
power to remit fees, and that remission of fees is not always 
stamped as pauperism; but as we hope to see Boards of 
Guardians merged in School Boards, that is a minor matter. 
We do not think that Bishop Bromby’s suggestion of pauper 
Free Schools would be at all a desirable solution of the 
difficulty. That would stamp the children who were 
sent to them with a brand of inferiority, would con- 
demn them to a society consisting of the most hopeless 
elements of the residuum, and would deprive them of all 
the refining and socially educational influences which are 
among the best results of the institution of Board Schools. It 
would be in effect a return to the system of Ragged Schools, or 
the extension to those who are only poor and not criminal of 
the Industrial-School system. The London School Board 
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see that there is no logical standing-point between 
Schools and wholly Free Schools This is much ‘ee _ 
the antiquated delusion that there is no logical halting. i en 
between Romanism and Atheism. It might just as rc 
argued that there is no logical standing-point between ca ital 
punishment for theft and absolute impunity. There - th 
excellent and logical mean of a month’s hard labour, [py the 
same way the present system seems to have now reached q fai 
and logical basis of compromise between Free Schools and F d 
Schools, The remission of fees may stamp the pate 
paupers. It does not stamp the children, They may feel 
some sense of shame when they see other children bringin 
the fees they do not bring; but the evidence goes to show that 
in this, as in matters of cleanliness and tidiness, the shame is 
brought home to the parents, to the great benefit of all con. 
cerned. A motive for exertion is substituted for contented 
acquiescence in the inferiority of a pauper school, or the equality 
of non-payment. 

But, after all, it is not only the parents in large towns, where 
there is a weltering accumulation in one district of miserable 
poverty, who ought to dictate the policy of the whole country, 
Besides the fee-paying parents there are the rate-paying parents 
who have to be considered. The facts brought forward in our 
columns have succeeded in converting the Z'imes itself, for it 
took occasion to remind its readers, in its article on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech at Hull, what it had forgotten in its article on 
the supposed declaration in favour of Free Schools by the 
London School Board,—that “half the primary education of 
the country is carried on by Voluntary agencies, and that after 
adding a fourth to the bill for education, we shall have to 
double the total if we drive Voluntary effort out of the field,” 
Nor is this increase of burden, bad as it is in itself, the 
whole evil. The worst of it is that the burden would fall 
heaviest where there is the least ability to bear it. In London, 
the richer districts pay for the poorer, and the rate for Shore- 
ditch is lessened because it is shared by the ratepayers of 
Belgravia. But in small country towns, and still more in 
villages where there are no resident landlords, the whole 
burden of the increased school-rate would fall on the parson, 
the farmer, and the cottager; and the agricultural labourer, 
the very person intended to be most benefited, would feel the 
increased burden the most. And the burden would not only 
be that of paying rates where there were none before, 
but that of paying for a more expensively conducted 
school, In many instances, no doubt, the greater cheap- 
ness of the Voluntary School is due to less efficiency, 
or, as too often happens, to great over-pressure on the 
teacher. This was well shown in the case quoted by 
Mr. Mundella, where one female teacher “ had sixty-eight 
children under her. She had to manage the whole six 
standards with a single pupil-teacher, and her work was not 
done when she closed the school at the end of the week. She 
had to train her pupil-teacher, of course, but she was also 
engaged on the condition that she taught twice in a Sunday- 
school, took the children to church, and played the harmonium.” 
If this is the state of things when the doctrine of noblesse 
oblige makes a landlord, even though non-resident and not 
liable to rates, subscribe to the village school, it is to be feared 
that if the rural schools were kept up out of the rates 
there would be a great outcry for a less expensive education, 
ending in diminished efficiency. The shopkeepers in the towns 
and the obscurantists everywhere would be only too ready to 
join in the cry, and thus the most ardent friends of education 
might be the means of giving to the cause of education the 
most backward impetus it has received since the first national 
grant for education was made. 

At the same time it is greatly to be wished that the 
Voluntary Schools were not only more efficient than they are, 
but that they would do what is so greatly needed,—that is, 
make useful educational experiments. It isa common objection 
to the present system of education that it does not teach the 
children anything that will do them any good in life; that it 
gives merely book-learning, and but a smattering of that. 
Well, why do not the landlords and the parsons remedy this? 
Nothing could be easier for them, nothing better for the 
children, perhaps nothing better for the support of the school 
and the relief of their pockets, than to add practical instruc- 
tion in the tilling of the soil and the principles of the tilling 


of the soil to the Three R’s. The principles of agriculture are 


already recognised as a class subject. Let the landlords give 
a piece of land to every school, or to the teacher if they prefer 
it, and let the children one and all imbibe their class subject 
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nseful afterwards to themselves and the whole community. 
All experience goes to show that object-lessons are the best 
way of quickening the minds of any children, and especially of 
the less quick-witted. Let the object-lessons be in agriculture, 
and let the principles of science, and especially of the sciences 
which are connected with scientific agriculture, be imbibed 
through them, and the greatest possible impetus would be 
‘ven to the rustic mind, and thereby to the good agriculture 
and the prevention of agricultural depression. An additional 
Government grant would be earned, and at the same time Mr. 
Jesse Collings and the other Radical friends of the agricultural 
labourer would be appeased, and the system of Voluntary 
Schools would be justified alike in the eyes of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the farmer who “don’t set no store by all this book- 
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THE AGRARIAN TROUBLE IN ITALY. 


TALIAN papers report extensive strikes, accompanied in 
l some instances by serious disturbances among the agri- 
cultural labourers of several districts in North Italy; and 
according to a communication which appears in the Pungolo 
of Naples, similar troubles are taking place in the South. A 
few days ago, a number of armed peasants attacked the town 
of Riardo, drove away all the officers of the commune, and 
took possession of the municipal buildings. The immediate 
cause of the outbreak is said to be the inability of the peasants 
to pay the King’s taxes; but the rioters are much more likely 
to be agricultural labourers, whose condition is probably more 
deplorable than that of the tillers of the soil in any other 
European country, Russia not excepted. Peasants, meaning 
thereby occupying owners, are far from being numerous in 
Italy. The population engaged in agriculture is estimated 
at eight and a quarter millions, of whom a million and a half, 
at the utmost, are landed proprietors, the remainder being 
farmers, metayers, and labourers. According to the Report 
of the Commission appointed by the Italian Parliament 
in 1877, and whose inquiries extended over several years, 
the lot of proprietors and farmers, if not brilliant, is at least 
tolerable, whereas anything worse than the condition of the 
labourers it is hard to conceive. The members of the Com- 
mission failed to arrive at any exact conclusion as to the 
average pay of these unfortunates. According to some it 
runs from threepence to fourpence a day, according to others 
to sevenpence, without making any allowance for loss of time, 
either through bad weather or ill-health. For this pittance they 
have to work like galley-slaves, and out of it such of them as 
have families must provide food for their children, and keep a 
roof of some sort over their heads. The utmost that a 
labourer can earn, with the help of his family, says Signor 
Arcozzi Manio, a large landowner, is 384 lire a year, equal to 
alittle more than tenpence a day. Their food consists of a 
coarse black bread, made of a mixture of rye and maize of 
inferior quality, rice soup, and dry haricots dressed with 
rancid oil. Wine and flesh-meat they never taste. ‘“ Hard 
labour, combined with insuflicient food,” writes Signor Mereu, 
in the Bibliothique Universelle, “ necessarily reacts with disas- 
trous effect on the health of our agricultural masses, who 
are forced by want to live in wretched hovels, destitute alike 
of sunshine and fresh air.” The Report of the Com- 
mission gives in this regard details which cannot be read 
without a shudder. In Lombardy, as well as in the 
South, whole families live pell-mell in huts reeking with 
every sort of abomination, and “in a state of revolting 
Promiscuousness.” ‘It is in the! neighbourhood of rich and 
opulent Milan,” writes Commander Jancini (a gentleman who 
has published a summary of the chief facts contained in the 
Report), that the labourers are the most wretched ; the fever 
of exhaustion (pellagra) and phthisis make terrible ravages 
amongst them. They are worse fed than dogs.” 

No wonder there are strikes, They oceur every summer, 
generally about this time, and though they affect principally 
the North, they are now, as we have seen in the case of Riardo, 
extending to the South. At first the strikes were spasmodic 
and partial, but now they are thoroughly organised and 
carried out by unions, some of which number twenty and 
thirty thousand members. The moment chosen for a 
strike is always at the most critical time of the harvest, 
when, unless the crops are speedily got in, there is a great 
chance of their being utterly ruined. The farmers and 


landowners, on the other hand, resist the demands of the 


strikers to the last extremity, declaring that they are so 
oppressed with taxation as to be quite unable to concede the 





least advance. Then there are riots; the strikers go about 
armed with flails and scythes, forcing all who have resumed 
work to join them, and the authorities are compelled to call 
out the troops and make arrests wholesale. This year the 
agitation seems to be more formidable than it was last ; the 
prisons of Mantua are overflowing with prisoners who have 
been brought in from the country, and the trouble is still far 
from being at anend. The authorities are seriously disquieted, 
and with reason, by the reluctance of the soldiers to act against 
the rebellious peasantry, with whom their sympathy is so great 
that they often give them a part of their rations. 

The leading cause assigned by the Parliamentary Commission 
for the deplorable condition of Italian agriculture is the un- 
scientific division of landed property. Estates are either too 
small to be cultivated with advantage, or too large to be 
efficiently managed by the owners. Another cause is the 
incidence of taxation, due to a vicious fiscal system. It would 
profit nothing to repeat the somewhat complex calculations set 
forth in the Report, the more especially as the result can be 
summed up in a single sentence. The taxes on land in Italy 
are equal to a charge of 30 per cent. on the nett income 
derived therefrom. Nor is this the worst, for the imposts are 
unequal. In some districts they are more, in others less. In 
the neighbourhood of Cremona, for instance, the fiscal burdens 
on land are equal to an income-tax of 60 per cent. per annum. 
Besides these there are taxes on cattle, on salt, and on personal 
property, while the Protectionist policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment has the effect of artificially enhancing the price of many 
articles used in husbandry. 

In these circumstances it would be surprising if capital were 
attracted to the land, and, in point of fact, there is no European 
country which, relatively to its area, has more uncultivated land 
than the kingdom of Italy. The facts elicited by the Commission 
show that the supposed fertility of the Peninsulais pure myth. 
Two-thirds of it are occupied by the Alps and the Appenines, 
a vast region with a rude climate and an ungrateful soil. Of 
this region 56,000 square kilometres are either covered with 
snow or strewn with rocks, and utterly irreclaimable. In 
other districts denudation has wrought irreparable mischief, 
and the neglect of past generations and former Govern- 
ments has allowed once fertile plains to become malarious 
swamps. Even the legendary luxuriance of more favoured 
regions turns out to have been greatly exaggerated. With 
the exception of the Valley of the Po and of a part of 
Lombardy, the soil is only moderately productive, not only 
because it has been impoverished by long-continued croppings 
without any adequate return in the shape of manure, but by 
reason of the dryness of the climate, which in the absence of 
an artificial system of irrigation puts really efficient farming 
out of the question. Italy does not even grow a sufliciency of 
cereals for her own wants, albeit the area of arable land is 
reckoned at 4,500,000 hectares (11,215,000 acres). Theaverage 
yield of corn per hectare is equal to 11 hectolitres, as compared 
with an average yield of 33 hectolitres in England, 22 in 
Holland, 20 in. Belgium, 23 in Germany, and 15 in France. 
Facts like these should make us more tolerant of our own 
variable yet not unkindly climate, and less envious of that 
blue Italian sky under which, while there are so much of 
grandeur and beauty, there is also so terrible an amount of 
misery and want. The young and vigorous who desire to 
batter themselves leave the country in droves. Those of them 
who can raise a few liras go to Australia or America; the 
less fortunate foot it over the Alps, and seek work in Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. According to official figures, there 
are now living in divers foreign countries upwards of 1,200,000 
Italian immigrants; and this estimate is believed to be much 
below the mark. Ten years ago the emigration was at the 
rate of 40,000; last year there left the kingdom 140,000 
individuals, by far the greater part of whom were adult males 
in the prime of life. But this exodus has its good as well as 
its evil side; for, although the vast majority of the exiles 
never revisit their native land, a certain proportion return in 
greatly improved circumstances, and few in their prosperity 
forget the less fortunate whom they have left behind. In 
France, for instance, there are at present some 200,000 Italian 
workmen, all employed ; and it has been ascertained that they 
send to their kinsfolk at home half their earnings, said to be 
fully four francs a day. If this estimate, which is given on the 
authority of Signor Mereu, may be trusted, the amount received 
in this way by Italy from France alone averages very nearly 
five millions sterling a year. 

The Government and Parliament of Italy appear to be quite 
alive to the necessity of taking measures for improving the 
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condition of agriculture and ameliorating the lot of the tillers 
of the soil. It cannot, however, be said that the remedies so 
far suggested are likely to make any serious impression on the 
manifold evils with which it is proposed to deal. They are 
limited, for the most part, to a lowering of the duty on salt, 
and a modification of the taxes on land,—excellent measures 
as far as they go; but the State will have to do much more 
than this before the rural classes of Italy can be raised from 
the slough into which they have fallen. It is a case, if ever 
there was one, for the judicious application of a little of the 
State Socialism, of which we hear so much and see so little. 
Mountain slopes must be planted, marshes drained, a body of 
small, yet not too small, proprietors created, and a more 
scientific system of husbandry introduced, if not actually en- 
forced. The Government, moreover, should either establish or 
co-operate in the organisation of Land Mortgage Banks, such 
as those which exist in every Swiss canton, so that landowners 
may obtain advances on easy terms. It seems incredible, but 
it is true, that while north of the Alps, and even in Italian 
Switzerland, a peasant can raise money at 4 per cent., an 
Italian landowner finds great difficulty in borrowing (on the 
security of his property) at less than eight. Commander 
Jancini is very sanguine as to the benefits which Italy may 
indirectly derive from the opening of the Suez Canal, by the 
increase of trade and the development of industry. This, 
however, is only a hope,—perhaps a vain one,—and we may 
be quite sure that, until the Italian Government and people 
cease to be mere waiters on Providence and show more energy 
in self-help than they have hitherto done, the condition of 
the country will not be greatly improved. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION ACT. 


E have given credit,—not, we think, more than was 
deserved,—to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach for finding time 
to pass the Australasian Federation Act through the House of 
Commons in the last days of the Session. In spite of the 
fact that neither New Zealand nor New South Wales have 
at present assented to that Act, and that both, therefore, are 
outside the Federation, and in spite of the fact that there is 
evidently no intention at present to assimilate the Customs- 
duties or to create a Customs Union even among the Colonies 
which have given their assent to the Federation, we hold that 
this Act may prove one of the greatest results of the last Par- 
liament,—in the far future, perhaps, one even more important 
in its consequences than the great Reform Acts themselves. 
Let us consider what it really effects. 

It enables the Colonies which have asked for Federation—in 
other words, all the Australasian Colonies except New South 
Wales and New Zealand—to pass laws, with the assent of the 
Queen, overriding the laws of all the federated Colonies on 
such subjects as the relation of Australasia with the islands of 
the Pacilic,—or laws preventing the influx of criminals from 
other countries, or regulating the fisheries in Australian waters 
beyond the territorial limits ; further, to take measures for the 
common defence of the united Colonies against an enemy, or 
for enforcing quarantine, if the legislators of any two or more 
Colonies have invited the Federal Council to legislate there- 
on; and, again, to pass laws giving effect to the Civil Courts 
of any one Colony within the territories of the other con- 
federated Colonies, and for enforcing the criminal processes of 
one Colony in the limits of another Colony. These are but 
specimens of the subjects on which the Federal Council can, and 
quite certainly will, take such measures that all the federated 
Colonies will be, in effect, and as far as regards these matters, 
a single State governed by the same laws and co-operating for 
the same purposes. For example, supposing, what is most 
likely, that one of the first Acts of the Federal Council 
shall be to exclude French convicts from the ports of the 
Federation, and that such an Act receives, as it would doubt- 
less receive, the assent of the Crown, the Colonies federated 
would recognise at once that they were identified for good and 
evil with a policy which they regard as essential to their welfare, 
and yet as involving them in a certain amount of common 
peril. And this feeling- would draw them so close together 
that it would, in our estimation, hardly be possible, looking to 
what popular feeling is, for New South Wales to hold aloof 
from a Federation in the action of which her people would 
feel so deep an interest, and for the triumph of which they 
would feel so keen a desire. It seems to us, then, that 
when once this Federation gets to work, and begins to 
pass laws which affect all the Colonies included in it, it 


will be barely possible for New South Wales,—though we 





cannot speak with equal confidence of New Zealand 
stand aloof. Conceive that any quarrel with France 
rendered likely by the action of the Federal Council 
would not be the pressure of popular feeling in New South 
Wales to insist that the oldest of the Australian Colonie 
should take her right place amongst the others in defendin : 
policy in which none of the Australian Colonies would be 
deeply interested than herself? Or take the case of a law 
regulating the Australian fisheries, and therefore involving dig. 
putes with other countries,—as almost all fishery laws do, New 
South Wales would at once realise that, as regarded her own 
fisheries, she could take none of the advantages of such a law 
without entering the Federation ; now when she had realised 
this, is it likely that the popular feeling in New South Wales 
would long admit of her holding an inferior position in futile 
isolation? Nay, take the case of enforcing criminal pro- 
cesses of one Colony in the limits of another Colony, 
Suppose Victoria to have gained the right of apprehending 
a murderer or a highwayman who had fled to Queenslang 
without further ado, while New South Wales were at 
the same time compelled to go through all the dreary 
process of requiring the extradition of any similar criminal 
from her own territory who had just fled across the frontier, 
would it not be intolerable to the Colony to remain in this 
inferior position while a more distant Colony was reaping all 
the benefits of a substantial union? We hold that limited ag 
the new Federation is, it is so essentially subservient to the 
good of the Colonies to which it applies, and will give them s9 
new a sense of unity and power, that the only Continental Colony 
to which it does not as yet apply will feel that she is at a very 
great disadvantage, and that she will be eager to repair the mis. 
take which she has committed by electing to stay out in the 
cold. And if this be so, as we believe it will be, the process 
cannot stop where it is. More and more every year will all 
the Colonies feel the vast advantages of union, and compete 
with each other in the work of making the union more 
real and perfect. No doubt for a time the liking of 
some of the Colonies for Protection, and the liking of others 
for Free-trade, will prevent the question of a Customs Union 
from being entertained by the Federal Council. But even 
this will come in good time. Once let one or two of the 
Colonies ask for an Order in Council referring the question of 
a Customs Union between them to the Federal Council, and 
the convenience of such a Customs Union, abolishing as it 
would all frontier Custom-houses, would be so keenly felt, that 
it would not be long before we saw other Colonies dropping in. 
Perhaps New Zealand, which, as being isolated by the sea, has 
a sense of independence of her own, and whose economical 
conditions are different from those cf Australia Proper, may 
remain for a long time without any closer approximation. 
But of the Continental Colonies,—including, of course, the 
close neighbour, Tasmania—we may assuredly say that the 
lesson of Federation once learned will spread, and spread 
rapidly, till before long this very imperfect Federation Act 
will grow into something as real and national as the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Nor will the difficulties be at all 
increased,—rather will they be much diminished;—by the fact 
that all the Colonies are, and will probably long remain, united 
under a Crown in which all of them feel a common pride. 
The Australasian Federation Act of 1885 will prove, we be 
lieve, to be the cradle of a vast and mighty State. 


sto 
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THE HILLMAN LUNACY CASE. 


HE case of “ Hillman v. Crosskey,’ which has just been 
tried at Lewes, brings out the defects of the existing 
Lunacy Law in a way which is all the more striking because 
of the entire good faith with which every step in it seems to 
have been taken. If an evidently sane man had been imprison 
at the order of interested relatives, supported by false certifi 
cates, it might have been said that no law can provide with 
certainty against intentional and planned evasion. The statute 
protects the personal freedom of alleged lunatics by certain 
safeguards, in the form of orders of detention and medical 
certificates. It can no more guard against the possibility of 
these orders being given, and these certificates signed, from 
corrupt motives, than it can guard against the signatures to 
either of them being forged. But in the present case the 
law cannot be defended on any ground of this kind. Evety- 
thing has been done in the most open and straight 
way. The doctors who signed the certificate thought that 
Mr. Hillman required to be put under restraint ; the Magis- 
trates who signed the-order consigning him to restraint held 
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the same opinion ; and the result has been that a man who was 
in no sense a proper inmate of a madhouse found himself shut 
up first in the County Lunatic Asylum, and then in St. Luke’s. 
It was fortunate for him that there were no relatives at hand 
to place him in a private asylum. Had this been his fate, he 


might easily have remained there for life. But ata pauper 
asylum—which at present is apparently the only place to which 
a lunatic can be sent if his lunacy is a matter of public, not 
of private, concern—there is no chance of a man’s being 
detained as mad unless he really is so; and as Mr. Hill- 
man did not satisfy the tests of lunacy in use at 
gt, Luke’s, he was soon discharged to make life a 
burden to the Magistrates and doctors whom he holds 
responsible for his imprisonment. 

The Jury found no difficulty in at once coming to a con- 
clusion on the merits of the action. Dr. Crosskey was charged 
with signing a certificate “ improperly and without due care ;” 
and on this issue the Jury promptly gave him a verdict. Nor 
js there anything in the evidence to suggest that they were 
wrong in taking this view. On the contrary, everything goes 
to show that Dr. Crosskey acted according to his lights; that 
he believed Mr. Hillman to be of unsound mind, and to be a 
person requiring restraint; and that in this conviction he 
signed the certificate. Indeed, he was more than ordinarily 
careful not to take on himself any greater responsibility than 
he thought himself bound to take. He expressly stated that 
Mr. Hillman was * not suicidal and not dangerous to others,” 
thus leaving it to the magistrates to say whether a lunatic 
“not suicidal and not dangerous to others” is a fit person to 
be shut up. What Dr. Crosskey believed was that Mr. Hillman 
was eccentric, that he was liable to delusions, and that while 
under these delusions he might do harm to his reputation or to 
his property. Ample ground was shown at the trial for accepting 
these statements, if not as true, at all events as so near the 
truth as to justify a medical man in believing them. The 
worst that could be said against Dr. Crosskey was that having 
used due care and diligence in making up his mind, he made 
it up wrongly. That is a contingency which may befall Sir 
William Jenner or Sir James Paget. No skill and no pains 
will make a doctor infallible. Medical men have no special 
exemption from that liability to error which belongs to them 
as human beings. Moreover, as the matter has ended, no great 
harm has been done. Mr. Hillman fell into good hands; and 
though to be treated as a pauper-lunatic is a painful ex- 
perience, it is infinitely preferable to being treated as a lunatic 
with means. Inthe one case the patient gets out quickly 
enough ; in the other he, perhaps, stays in so long as to make 
him the lunatic he is described to be. 

What is needed to make the law endurable is not frequent 
trials of the same kind as “ Hillman v. Crosskey.” That could 
at most have the effect of so frightening doctors who are asked 
to give certificates of lunacy, az to make it impossible to shut 
up any lunatic whatever who is not raving mad; and as some 
of the most dangerous lunatics are not raving mad, or anything 
like it, this would be a most undesirable state of things. Still, 
it is quite possible, if the law remains unaltered, that this un- 
desirable state of things may be brought about. If the Lewes 
Jury had realised that their own liberties might any day 
depend on their success in impressing the minds of the medical 
profession with the danger of giving lunacy certificates, the 
verdict might have been the product of their fears rather than 
of their sense of justice. What is needed is a new definition of the 
degree of lunacy which is properly treated by confinement, 
and new securities either that no man not being a lunatic in 
this degree shall be put under restraint, or, that if put under 
restraint, he shall not be kept there a moment longer than is 
necessary to establish his sanity. If the first of these require- 
ments were properly attended to, such a certificate as Dr. 
Crosskey’s would be of no avail. A man “not suicidal and 
not dangerous to others” would not be held to come under 
the law. Eccentric he might be, excitable he might be, but 
not mad. As the law stands, you cannot condemn a man to 
confinement simply because he is “of unsound mind.” 
Neither, on the other hand, is it necessary to prove that his 

Ing at large will be a danger either to himself or to his 
neighbours. A middle stage between the two is recognised by 
the Jaw which is defined, in terms that seem to give infor- 
mation while they really withhold it, as “requiring to be put 
under proper care or restraint.” It is monstrous that the law 





should thus play with personal liberty. If a man requires to 
be put under proper care or restraint, by all means let him be ; 
80 treated. But it should be on the production of evidence 
that he has done certain things which the law considers to 


merit this treatment. As it is, an alleged lunatic is sometimes 
dealt with much as a sane man who should be hanged, not 
because he had committed murder or treason, but simply 
because somebody had signed a certificate that he was a person 
requiring to be subjected to capital punishment. 

When the grounds which justify restraint have been pro- 
perly defined, there remains the consideration how to ensure 
that they are really present in the particular case. It is 
essential to give great weight to the opinion of experts in 
determining this point, while at the same time it is perfectly 
possible that an expert may be mistaken, or that he may 
be influenced by corrupt motives. The only ways of 
meeting this difficulty are, as we have often said, either 
to protect the original issue of the certificate, or to insure 
that if given in error, the error, whether accidental or 
designed, shall be speedily rectified. The former end 
would be attained by making the doctors who give certifi- 
cates of lunacy Government officials, and thus providing 
that they shall always be m n of some standing in the pro- 
fession. If private asylums are to be maintained, something 
of this kind is urgently n eded to protect sane people and 
lunatics who are not danz rous from causeless imprisonment. 
The latter end would be attained by abolishing private 
asylums, and thus making discharge, in the event of an allega- 
tion of dangerous lunacy proving unfounded, so certain as to 
destroy all temptation to shut a man up, except when there is 
real need for it. No amendment of the Lunacy Law will be 
satisfactory and final which does not include the first of these 
requirements, and one or other form of the second. 


ANTIPATHY. 

is writing last week of Lord Houghton, we remarked that he 

had in some sense discovered the social value of Antipathy, 
and had turned it to good account in his breakfast parties. But 
there is one kind of antipathy which Lord Houghton would 
probably have been quite too accomplished a man of the world 
to attempt to turn to account in this way,—we mean the anti- 
pathy caused by rivalry originating in an excess of the same 
qualities and foibles. Tradition says that Macaulay and Sydney 
Smith were as mutually repulsive to each other as the pith 
balls of an electrometer charged with the same sort of 
electricity, and that was a species of mutual repulsion which 
could hardly be overcome. For it rests not chiefly on the feeling 
of rivalry,—a feeling which in generous minds has sometimes 
been made the ground of true friendship,—but on the tendency 
of any moral excess in one’s own character, when observed in 
another, to excite a certain nervous irritability—an emotion 
natural enough when one sees, as in a mirror, the vanity or folly of 
which one suspects oneself to be frequently guilty. Just asa clever 
dog which has been taught a number of amusing tricks will sulk 
or perhaps grow angry if a rival exhibit his accomplishments in 
his presence, so the antipathy which rests in any sense on 
injured vanity or lowered self-respect in men is not easily to be 
got over by any amount of social bonhomie. The antipathy 
which may sometimes be made into the ground of a genuine 
attraction, is antipathy founded on great differences of 
character rather than on great likeness of character. It is 
freanently found that those great differences of character 
which lead to the most vehemently opposed views of life, are 
mutual needs in disguise rather than mutual repulsions; 
and though mutual repulsion is the natural superficial result of 
very great and antagonistic earnestness, it often happens that 
the man who is earnest in one direction finds so much help that 
he had needed to find from the man who is earnest in the oppo- 
site direction, that the superficial antagonism is merged at last 
in a very hearty personal regard,—the regard founded on a 
really wholesome mutual influence. It is a necessary condition, 
however, of any such regard that there should be no insuperable 
disposition in one of the two moral opposites to look down upon 
the other. Goethe has given a memorable picture in his play of 
Tasso of the difficulty with which a weak and soft nature 
endures the pity, not to say the contempt, of the strong 
man, who can neither enter into the intenser feelings of 
the other, nor comprehend his vacillation. Antipathy fre- 
quently exists where the warmest possible regard might exist 
but for the flavour of contempt in the demeanour of the 
stronger character towards the weaker. The truth doubtless is, 
that it is much easier to look down upon weakness than it is to 
look down upon mere barrenness or hardness of nature; and 
yet the barren or hard nature may have much more to gain 
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from the richer and weaker nature, than the weaker nature has 
from the harder. Antipathy between men who might gain 
much from each other is oftener generated by the spirit of con- 
tempt which the stronger feels—and feels unjustly,—for the 
weaker, than by any other cause. When, at the conclusion of 
Goethe’s play, Tasso throws his arms round Antonio, and de- 
clares that he clings to him much as the shipwrecked sailor 
clings to the rock on which his ship had been wrecked, he did 
not recognise in his humiliation that he might have much more 
to give to Antonio than he could possibly receive from him ; 
and yet so it certainly was. And so, too, it often is between 
men and women who have been estranged by the half- 
contempt with which men so often treat women,—their sisters 
for example. Probably the man has much more to receive from 
the woman than he would have had to give her. Were it not 
for contempt, the chief source of antipathy between natures 
of opposite kinds, it constantly happens that there might have 
been a tie in which the one who feels the contempt would have 
gained infinitely more than the cne who is the object of it. It 
is not a hard character which u ually has the greatest power 
to confirm and strengthen weaker and softer natures; but it 
constantly is a weaker and softer character which has most 
power to soften the harder character, and to open it to new 
worlds of experience, were there not this spell against mutual 
understanding between them. Just as some dogs hardly ever 
forgive being laughed at, so, even amongst men, contempt, or 
even the vestige of it; is a very adequate explanation of very 
needless and mischievous antipathies. 


But there are certainly some antipathies which are not explain- 
able in that fashion, and yet areas keen and as enduring as if they 
were founded on a perfectly legitimate and clearly understood 
cause. Nothing is more capricious than antipathy, and not unfre- 
quently the antipathy which appears to be most capricious is not 
the antipathy which succumbs easily to mutual knowledge,—as 
did the antipathy which Elizabeth Bennet bore to Mr. Darcy in 
‘Pride and Prejudice,’—but one which outlasts every attempt 
to break it down. Antipathy due to mutually supplementary 
qualities often ends, as we have said, in the closest attachment; 
but there is an antipathy which appears to be due to some 
indefinable note of character that makes the same sort of pain- 
ful impression on particular minds which the scratch of a slate- 
pencil on a slate makes upon the ear,—one that curdles the 
blood with a nervous dislike of which it is impossible to 
state the cause. That, we suppose, is the autipathy 
described in the schoolboy’s expression of aversion for Dr. Fell, 
and such an antipathy is, perhaps, more formidable than any 
other kind of antipathy, more even than the antipathy founded 
on a resemblance in the excess of some such quality as vanity. 
Celia, in George Eliot's “ Middlemarch,” expresses some such 
antipathy as this when she says that she dislikes Mr. Casaubon 
for scraping his soup-plate with his spoon. That, of course, 
only meant that she felt so strong an aversion to the general 
impression produced by his character upon her that the first trifle 
she could find to criticise at all became the excuse for an auti- 
pathy. ‘There was something in the note given out by his 
character which repelled and angered her. There is a story 
in Chambers’s Journal of a dog who was very fond of a lady, 
whose high, brilliant soprano voice, however, was intolerable to 
him ; and she no sooner began to sing than he began to how], and 
this though no other person’s singing annoyed him at all. There 
was something in the timbre of her voice which struck painfully 
on the dog’s ear, and made him feel his sensations intolerable. 
The present writer has a little dog who cannot endure the note of 
a musical-box, though he does not seriously object to the piano,— 
protesting against it, indeed, but soon subsiding into composure ; 
while the musical-box irritates him to madness. There seems 
to be something analogous to this in the intolerance men some- 
times display of the note struck by certain persons’ character. 
It need not necessarily be the note of a specially evil character ; 
but there are characters every manifestation of which seems to 
excite an intolerable nervous irritability in the few persons, or, 
it may be, the only person, with whom they are wholly out of 
tune. In King Lear, when Kent says of Goneril’s steward,— 
“No contraries hold more antipathy than I and such a knave,” 
and he is asked by the Duke of Cornwall, “ Why dost thou call 
him knave? What is his fault?” he replies merely, “ His 
countenance likes me not;’’ which is as much as to say,—‘I 
dislike him, because his countenance repels me; and that is all 
the reason I have to give.’ Andif youcome to think of it, it is 
rather strange that one does not hear more of these uncon- 








trollable and capricious antipathies, than it is that one hears 
so much of them. There is, perhaps, hardly a person jn 
existence who has not some uncontrollable antipathy to 
some one sound, taste, or smell which to other persons 
appears delightful, or at worst indifferent. And yet uncon. 
trollable antipathies to persons, apart, of course, from the 
solid grounds of injury or ill-usage, are comparatively very 
rare, far rarer than equally capricious aversions to simple 
sounds, flavours, or odours. We should think that such pure 
antipathies are rarest in the highest races,—chiefly, perhaps, 
because in those races the area of human nature is larger 
and the substance more complex, so that it is difficult to find 
anything purely repulsive which is not mixed with other quali. 
ties more or less tolerable, if not even interesting. The anti. 
pathies springing from the mutual repulsion of common defects 
or faults are common enough; the antipathies springing from a 
superficial antagonism of nature are still commoner and not 
unfrequently the origin of ultimate friendship; but the pure 
antipathies, as one may call them, arising from inscrutable and 
insurmountable discord of nature, are extremely rare in men, and 
probably little more than survivals of a state in which human 
nature was a far thinner, poorer, and less complex affair than 
itis now. Itis easy to be revolted by a sound, a taste, or a 
smell; but it is not easy to be simply and absolutely revolted 
by anything so full of different and miscellaneous characteristics 
as a human being. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN FLY-FISHING. 
HERE is more than one sport in which the defence seems 
to be getting permanently the better of the attack. It 

is so, for instance, in cricket. Given a good ground, which no 

sudden rain, as suddenly dried up, has made “ bumpy,” anda 

good light, and there seems to be no adequate reason why a 

batsman of the very first order should ever be put out. He 
does get out, as a matter of fact; his patience or his skill 
makes a momentary failure; but he commonly takes so long 

about it that the three days given to a great match are often 

too short to allow of a proper conclusion, and the unsatisfactory 
alternative of a “draw” is becoming more and more frequent. 

It was so in the old days of underhand bowling, and the round 

delivery had to be called in to redress the balance ; this also 
seems to fail in its turn, and “ throwing,” which has already 
brought something like civil war into the kingdom of cricket, 
has to be called in. But our present concern is not with 
cricket, but with angling. Here also, as is well known 
to all who can compare the trout—for it is of this 
prince among fishes that we speak—as he is now with what he 
was forty years ago, the defence is beating the attack. It is so 
in part because we voluntarily tie our own hands, Our 
ancestors, for the most part, took a sternly practical view of 
catching fish. If the animal would not take a bait he had to 
be captured forcibly with a net, and if the net from any local 
difficulty could not be employed, an unscrupulous generation— 
we blush to write it—did not disdain to use poison. We have 
changed all that, and give the fish all the fair-play that we givea 
criminal. Not only are all forcible means of capture eschewed, but 
the nature of the lures that may be legitimately used is restricted 
within very narrow boundaries. There does not seem any moral 
distinction based on the nature of things between attracting a 
fish with one kind of food and attracting him with another, 
between tempting him with a fly or the semblance of a fly on 
the top of the water and tempting him with a worm or a 
minnow, real or imitated, under it; yet, in the highest circles 
of trout-fishing, and in places where the art is practised 
in its finest and subtlest form, to use the worm or the minnow 
is a crime of the deepest dye. Nay, more, it is not the fly in 
every shape that may be legitimately employed. The natural 
fly is forbidden ; your imitation may be as near to nature as 
you can make it, but it must be imitation and not reality. It 
is easy, then, to understand why the trout protected in this way, 
and, so to speak, even defended against himself, should become 
more and more difficult to take. Of course, there are streams 
and lakes so remote that he still remains unsophisticated and 
unwary, and falls an easy prey to lures presented with but in- 
different skill. There are places, again, nearer at hand, where, 
by no small expenditure of money and care, he is kept in a state 
of artificial ignorance; or where, by the unnatural multiplica- 
tion of numbers, the instinct of hunger overcomes the instinct 
of self-preservation. But a trout in a clear, well fished stream, 











almost anywhere in England or the Lowlands, and more 
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accessible Highlands of Scotland, is, except, perhaps, in the 
brief season of madness which follows the coming out of the 
May-fly, exceedingly hard to capture. 

An angler, then, who makes a new departure in his art, and 
increases the power of the weapons of offence, deserves well of 
his profession. This Mr. Webster has done in a volume which 
we mention below.* Mr. Webster is not a purist in the 
practice of his art. He tells us frankly that he has had to fish 
for his living, and he does not disdain any honest lure; but his 
invention, if it may be so called, has to do with the artificial 
fly. What, then, some one will probably ask, 1s a “ loop-rod ?” 
In the first place, as it is described in Mr. Webster’s admirable 
yolume, it consists, though this characteristic is hardly of its 
essence, of spliced pieces. The joints of the ordinary rod, with 
their metal fittings (and unless they are of metal, wet and heat 
are likely to make them practically useless), seem to him a clumsy 
gontrivance, which fails in the essential points of lightness and 
elasticity. And it is, indeed, a common experience of the angler 
that, however carefully constructed, they are likely to get out of 
gear. The loop-rod, then, consists of three pieces (of which the 
top piece will be preferably longer). These the angler will splice 
firmly together when he comes to his fishing-ground, unless he 
is happy enough to live so near to it that the rod can be con- 
veyed entire backwards and forwards. But now comes the essen- 
tial characteristic which gives it itsname. ‘“ Attached,” to use 
the inventor’s own words, “to the extremity of the top piece is 
a strong loop of twisted horse-hair, through which is passed the 
loop of the line used in casting.” In other words, the angler 
dispenses not only with the brass fittings of the jointed rod, but 
with the reel and rings, and all the paraphernalia of the running- 
line. The rod and line then become one homogeneous piece; 
and it is easy, even without personal experience, which, indeed, 
the present writer does not profess to have had, to believe 
Mr. Webster when he assures us of the vast superiority of the 
implement thus formed for casting a light line, over the rod in 
ordinary use. It will be seen, when we complete the description, 
that this idea of homogeneity is carried out consistently. 
Attached to the loop is the “casting-line,” which is to be 
made of horse-hair, and finely tapered from a _ thickness 
of as many as forty-five horse-hairs at the loop end to 
five or six at the lower end. Attached to the so-called 
casting-line (for in usual angling parlance the term is 
otherwise used) is a gut-line, also carefully tapered. The 
implement thus formed, which will be something like a whip with 
a very long lash, and, it is clear, admirably and harmoniously 
flexible, will throw a fly in skilful hands with a lightness and 
precision which the old-fashioned rod and line cannot match. 
But the hands must be skilful; we may say, unusually skilful. 
To a rod of between thirteen and fourteen feet in length is 
attached a line of nearly three times the length, a line which, 
it must be remembered, the angler is not able to shorten. It is 
not every fisherman, even of those who are fairly handy in the 
management of their tackle, who will be equal to this; and, 
indeed, there are places, say an over-grown Devonshire stream, 
where it would be too much for any skill. The problem is not 
made easier by Mr. Webster’s recommendation to the angler to 
use as many as nine flies, though he mercifully permits the 
tyro to limit himself to six, as well as to use a somewhat shorter 
line. It is not, however, we imagine, for the tyro that the 
invention is meant. Let him practise himself with the old 
tackle, and when he has reached as much perfection as they 
admit of (which, by the way, will not be this year nor the next), 
he may advance himself to the more difficult manipulation of 
the loop-rod. We imagine that, like most other inventions, it will 
go to magnify the already existing superiority of skill, and will 
put the clumsy and inapt at a still greater disadvantage than 
before. But it is skill and not clumsiness that has to be con- 
sidered ; and the ingenious inventor who enables it to contend 
on nearly equal terms with the growing wariness and more 
subtle perceptions of the fish of to-day deserves well of his 
fellow-anglers. 





SEA-SICKNESS. 
EOPLE with a turn for invention and research who want 
to turn an honest penny could not do better than give 
their minds to the discovery of a specific against sea-sickness. 
How willingly men would pay any reasonable premium to be 
assured against this infliction, those whose souls, as Byron puts 
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it, “ have sickened o’er the heaving wave,” alone can tell. If this 
complaint were oftener fatal, or if use in most cases did not 
become second nature, and act as a perfect cure, it would doubtless 
have received from the medical faculty and scientific observers 
generally the attention which it deserves, especially in a country 
that people cannot leave without crossing the ocean. For 
although it is the fashion to make little of sea-sickness, and even 
to poke fun at its victims, nobody likes it; while to not a few it 
isa positive terror, and a frequent cause of severe suffering. 
In this age of scientific progress and much going to and fro in 
the world, it should surely not be impossible to devise some 
means of rendering more tolerable, if not practically abolishing, 
an ordeal which nearly all who travel are compelled to undergo. 
Perhaps, as a German Gelehrter has now taken up the subject,— 
no doubt in the true spirit of German thoroughness,—we may 
hope for more certain results than any which have yet been 
achieved. Ata recent meeting of the Berlin Medical Society, 
Dr. Neuhaus, who lately made a voyage round the world for 
the purpose, as it would seem, of studying the phenomena of 
sea-sickness, gave an account of his observations and con- 
clusions, which appears to have greatly interested his colleagues. 

Dr. Neuhaus’s first point is that vomiting and sea-sickness 
are by no means one and the same thing. Nor, we may add, 
do sickness and vomiting in English, any more than in German, 
mean one and the same thing. The primitive and correct 
meaning of “sickness” is disease. ‘ Peter’s wife’s mother was 
sick of a fever;” “the Lady Ann is sick and like to die;” and 
we still speak of “ sick-lists” and “sick clubs.” Why, then, 
is the word generally held to signify but one morbid symptom ? 
Doubtless because sea-sickness is almost always accompanied 
by that symptom, and because it is the most painful and 
unpleasant of all. “The first indications of sea-illness,” says 
Dr. Neuhaus, “are a general feeling of discomfort, loss of 
appetite, giddiness, lowering of the heart’s action, constipation, 
headache, and a sluggish liver.’ He divides people who 
go to sea into three groups or classes,—those that are never 
sick, the proportion of whom does not exceed 3 per cent.; 
those that are never well, whom he likewise estimates at 3 per 
cent.; and those who, after a few days’ illness, adapt themselves 
to their environment, and suffer no further inconvenience. Sea- 
sickness, in the main, is caused by the rapidly varying pressure 
of blood on the brain, due to the upward and downward motion 
of the ship. As the ship descends into the trough of a wave, 
the pressure increases; as she rises to its crest, the pressure 
diminishes, and nausea is the natural and ordinary con- 
sequence of a sudden rush of blood from the brain. While 
journeying round the world, Dr. Neuhaus ascertained, by 
personal observation and actual measurement, that when a ship 
is much tossed about, the livers of those of her passengers who 
have not got accustomed to the motion become affected in a 
very remarkable manner. This is in part due to the loss of 
liquid in the system; but in bad cases, where the patient 
lies all day long in an almost inert condition, suffering from 
acute headache, the affection assumes one of the lighter forms of 
blood-poisoning, from retention in the system of an element 
usually given off. Great relief may be obtained by lying on the 
side, with the head resting on the breast and the knees drawn 
up as near as possible to the chin. In this position, the variation 
in the pressure of blood on the brain is reduced to a minimum, 
and the stomach and its nerves in a great measure are protected 
from the vibrations of the ship. Chloral-hydrate may also be 
used with advantage; it soothes the irritated brain, and often 
enables the sufferer to obtain much-needed sleep. It should be 
given in doses of one gramme, but only when the sickness has 
lasted three or four days, not before. Alcohol is worse than 
useless. 

So much for Dr. Neuhaus. It cannot be said that he has thrown 
much light on the subject; for though his theories are in- 
genious, and to some extent novel, he does not offer us much 
hope of mitigating the horrors of sea-sickness, and such 
remedial measures as he suggests are available only for 
those who make long voyages. It is not very encouraging 
for travellers in European waters to be told that chloral- 
hydrate is likely to do them good only after they have been ill 
three or four days; and there are probably few sufferers from sea- 
sickness who are not aware that lying in the position described 
by Dr. Neuhaus affords considerable relief. Still, it is some- 
thing to know (assuming the doctor’s conclusions in this regard 
to be well founded) that the stomach trouble in sea-sickness is 
traceable to the influence of the brain on the nervous system. 
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The relief produced by placing ice on the spine, in the india- 
rubber bags invented by Dr. Chapman, goes far to confirm this 
theory. But the remedy is an inconvenient one, and ill-suited 
for general adoption. Ice is not always obtainable, bags some- 
times leak, and their application involves a considerable dis- 
arrangement of garments and the necessity of lying in a 
recumbent position. Yet, albeit Dr. Neuhaus may be 
right in defining sea-sickness as a disorder due to violent 
disturbance of the nervous equilibrium, there can be no 
question that the condition of the stomach has a great 
deal to do with it. People who go to sea in a bilious condition 
of body are much more apt to be sick than those whose livers 
are in good working order; and vegetarians aver that they 
enjoy almost complete immunity from the infliction. The 
reason why women suffer more than men is, doubtless, because 
their nerves are more finely strung. Investigators in the same 
field as Dr. Neuhaus would do well to direct their attention to 
the two extremes, and ascertain why some suffer so much and 
others not at all. Does the difference arise exclusively from 
difference in temperament and constitution, or is it in any degree 
attributable to condition and diet P In the absence of a certain 
prophylactic or radical remedy, it would be useful to know how 
we can best prepare to meet the foe and, if possible, keep him 
at bay. 

Dr. Neuhaus seems to think that pitching is the principal 
cause of sea-sickness, and no doubt in the majority of 
cases this is so; but there are travellers who find the 
effects of rolling to be equally disastrous. On one occasion, 
afew years ago, a steamer, bound for South America, broke 
her rudder-top when she had been some seven days out, and all 
the passengers, save two or three incurables, were perfectly 
well. ‘There was very little sea on; but in a short time 
the rolling of the rudderless vessel made everybody almost as 
sick as ever, and so they remained until the accident was 
repaired and the steamer ceased to roll. It is a great 
advantage to have calm weather during the first few days of a 
long voyage, for in this way many escape,—though it may after- 
wards “come on to blow,”—who would otherwise be great 
sufferers. ‘The initiation is so gradual, that the brain is enabled 
to adapt itself to the unwonted movement without creating that 
general disturbance of the system which results in sickness. 
On the other hand, men who have been ail their lives at 
sea in big ships may be utterly unable to stand the pitch- 
ing of a fishing-boat in half a gale of wind. ‘There are 
sailors who are always sick after spending a fortnight ashore ; 
and some people, as Dr. Neuhaus tells us, are never well, let 
them remain at sea as long as they may. A young man known 
to the writer, whose general health was so good that he had 
never been ill in his life, went to India in a sailing-ship, and was 
ill till within sight of Calcutta, after a five months’ voyage! Itis 
clear that much still remains to be said about the malady of the 
gea, its causes and effects. Dr. Neuhaus has by no means 
exhausted the subject; and as the field of observation is 
practically unlimited, we may yet discover what will disarm the 
ocean of half its terrors, and render a voyage across the Atlantic 
as enjoyable as a sail on the waveless waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae aes 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND THE POOR. 
[To THE Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—I have read your article on the Dauntsey Charity with 
great regret. I had hoped that the influence of the Spectator 
would have been exerted on the side of those who are protesting 
against the persistent neglect of the rights of the poor, which 
has been shown in this and similar proceedings; and that you 
would have been foremost in condemning the arbitrary action 
of a Commission totally without representative authority or 
popular sympathy. 

Too late we are now repenting the mistaken legislation which 
has resulted in the absorption of commons and the destruction 
of public rights. The same influence is still at work, diverting 
to the advantage of the prosperous classes the funds which 
belong to the poor, and which might be devoted to experiments 
for their good. These proceedings are, doubtless, all carried 
out with the purest intentions; but the result is disastrous. 
The labourers are being defrauded of their rights and their 
property, while superior persons complacently defend the 





rise. The evil done can never be entirely repaired; but the time 
is not distant when Lord Sulisbury’s language will receive a 
wide application, and a ransom will be exacted, “ not as a gift 

but as compensation” for the wrong which has been inflicted, 
Meanwhile, I will endeavour to make clear the nature of the 
complaint against the Charity Commissioners in this and simi. 
lar cases. It is not, as you appear to suppose, that they haye 
destroyed or failed sufficiently to support Elementary Schools 

I agree with you that it is undesirable and unnecessary that 
charitable endowments should be used in any case in relief of 
the rates. They were intended, and ought to be maintained 

for the purpose of providing benefits outside and beyond the 
advantages which are compulsorily secured to all by the aid of 
local or imperial taxation. Before the Education Act of 1870 
an Elementary School came within this limit. Even now, and 
until free education is universal, such endowments may be pro- 
perly used for the payment of fees; and there are, in addition 

an almost infinite variety of objects, such as technical schools 
for trade or agriculture, the provision of open spaces and of 
allotment-gardens, dispensaries, &c., which might fitly be kept 
in view in the preparation of new schemes. But the gist of our 
contention is that the Charity Commissioners have in an immense 
number of instances diverted funds intended for the benefit of 
the poor to the advantage of the well-to-do. It is not alleged that 
the objects to which the endowments have been allocated are in 
themselves improper or unimportant; but it is asserted that 
benefits have been secured for the upper and middle classes by 
the employment of funds which were originally devoted to the 
service of the poor. The Charity Commissioners appear to think 
that their main function is the provision of secondary education, 
and for this purpose all is fish that comes to their net. Nowa 
Secondary School, ex necessitate rei, is a school for the upper and 
middle classes. Free admissions are of no avail to secure its 
advantages to the poor, and even scholarships will not produce 
this result. A labourer on 12s., or even 15s. a week, cannot afford 
to dispense with the earnings of his children until they are 
sixteen or eighteen years of age, and accordingly it will be found 
that very few indeed can ever, under present circumstances, 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered. It is the fable of 
the fox and the stork—the stork cannot eat on equal terms out 
of the flat dish which serves for the meal of the fox. 

It is said, however, that Alderman Dauntsey’s gift was nota 
gift to the poor, and the provision fora Grammar School is quoted 
as indicating an intention to benefit a higher class, This isa 
good illustration of the way in which the Charity Commissioners 
seize even the most technical plea in order to justify the applica- 
tion of charitable funds to the purposes of higher education. 

Alderman Dauntsey left his property for the advantage of 
West Lavington, and it is ridiculous to suppose that a country 
village could ever have contained a sufficient number of middle- 
class or well-to-do people to justify the establishment of a 
Middle-class School. As a matter of fact, for three hundred 
years the school has been carried on for the benefit of the 
villagers and attended wholly by the children of the poor. Now 
that the endowment has increased in value the greater portion 
of it is to be taken away, both from the class and from the parish 
to which it was left, in order to aid in the establishment of a 
Middle-class School at Marlborough or Devizes, at which it may 
be confidently predicted there will hardly ever be a single scholar 
from the village of West Lavitigton. I say nothing of the 
monstrous arrangement by which the Mercers’ Company are 
confirmed in the private use and enjoyment of two-thirds of 
Alderman Dauntsey’s Charity, as this is an abuse which will, I 
hope, be dealt with when the reform of the City Guilds is 
seriously undertaken. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to add that secondary 
education has no warmer advocate than myself; but I think 
that the class to which I belong is rich enough and liberal 
enough to provide for its wants from its own resources, without 
taking from the poor any portion of the scanty funds that are 
properly applicable to the improvement of their condition.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Birmingham, August 18th. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the article in the Spectator 
on the Dauntsey Charity, and I should be obliged if you will 
allow me space for a few words in reply. The writer of the 
article proves to his own satisfaction that the poor of West 
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Lavington and the district have nothing to complain of, but 
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that, in fact, they ought to be grateful to the Mercers’ Company 
and to the Charity Commissioners for the liberality of these 
two bodies. He omits, however, to make clear, or even to 
mention, what just rights the Mercers’ Company have to the 
property at all. I have a copy of the last will of Alderman 
Dauntsey now before me which declares :— 

«J willthat myn Executors newly make at Lavington wt, in the said 
countie of Wiltese, a church-house, scole-house, and almeshouse, and 
for the contynuance of the same to have all my lands and tenements 
in London for ever according to this my will.” 

As far as I can find, there is no mention of the Mercers’ 
Company as residuary legatees, or anything which gives them 
aclaim to the property. It is true that the worthy Alderman 
mentions £10 per annum as the salary of the schoolmaster, and 
that the inmates of the almshouses are to have tenpence each 
per week. It appears that the Mercers’ Company declare that 
these sums alone can be legally demanded of them. On the 
other hand, it is contended that the whole of the property 
belongs to West Lavington and the neighbouring parishes. ‘The 
latter view seems to have been taken by the descendants of 
Alderman Dauntsey, who, according to a statement in the 
article in the Spectatov, filed a bill in Chancery against 
the claims of the Company. The fact that the decision 
was against them is no reason why in this modern time 
the question should not be reopened on behalf of , the poor 
people who consider themselves deprived of their rights. Taking 
the will as our guide, there seems to be little doubt as to the 
wish and intention of the founder. At the time he lived probably 
the services of a schoolmaster could be secured for the salary 
named, and tenpence a week was a far more important sum in 
those days than now. Alderman Dauntsey did not anticipate 
the time when probably £200 or more per annum would be the 
stipend required for a good schoolmaster, any more than he 
anticipated the day when his property, which was then worth 
perhaps £2,000, should be of the estimated value of between 
£100,000 and £150,000. That he meant the whole of the money 
to be spent on the objects named there can be little doubt from 
the following sentence :—‘ This I shall desire myn Executours 
to take payne in and to make a sure foundacon thereof and God 
willing I mynde to leave them suflicient to do it.” 

To take any other view of Alderman Dauntsey’s intention 
would land us in this difficulty, that as soon as a schoolmaster 
could not be obtained for £10 per annum, then, if the executors 
were not to pay more, the school would have to be closed and 
the Charity cancelled, a supposition which is an absurdity on 
the face of it. 

Now, with respect to the part which the Charity Commis- 
sioners have played in this matter. The people of West 
Lavington some years ago thought that the method in which 
the school was conducted might be improved. In their inno- 
cence they supposed that the best way of procedure was to 
apply to the Charity Commissioners—a course which they 
eventually took. After an enquiry had been made, five years 
elapsed before any action was taken by the Commissioners, and 
every appeal made to them by or on behalf of the people was in 
vain. I believe I am right in stating that the Local Com- 
mittee became aware of the new scheme for the first time 
by seeing it published in a local newspaper. The effect of that 
scheme was to acknowledge the claims of the Mercers’ Company 
on the payment by the Company of £30,000, the total value of 
the property being variously estimated at from £100,000 to 
£150,000. £12,000 of this £30,000 was to be devoted to the 
almshouses and a school at West Lavington, the remaining 
£18,000 to be given for the foundation of a Middle School at 
Devizes, provided that the people of Devizes would raise £10,000. 
The present Free School at West Lavington was to be abolished, 
the poorer classes thus losing still more of the little they enjoyed 
of the bequest. When,wwe consider that the inhabitants of West 
Lavington and the neigkbourhood are nearly all agricultural 
labourers, that many of them at the present moment are getting 
9s, per week, most of them 10s., and a very few 11s. and 12s., it 
will be admitted that the payment of school fees becomes a serious 
burden. It is urged that the school was never intended for the 
poor, but that it was to be a Grammar School where “ Bishops 
and Chancellors were bred ;” and in support of this view, the fact 

is stated that there is no reference in the will to poor scholars. 
The only allusion in the will to the kind of teaching to be given 
is the following reference to the duties of the schoolmaster :— 
“An honest priest or a seculer man that is ab'e to teach 
grammer and to bring up yonge childern in vertue and good 
lernyng.” 





But it is absurd to suppose that Alderman Dauntsey would 
found a school of a considerable size in a district where there 
were hardly any inhabitants, except those of the poorer class. 
The writer of the article in question claims that the poor of 
West Lavington will be benefited by the creation of a few 
scholarships in the proposed Middle School at Devizes. This 
is the view held by the Charity Commissioners. ‘Their policy 
is to destroy a Free School wherever they can find it, to found a 
High or Middle-class School in its place, and by the creation of a 
few scholarships, to appear to recompense the poor, whose rights 
and privileges they have taken away. The theory that the poor 
labourers at West Lavington will receive benefit by means of 
scholarships in a Middle School in Devizes is too absurd for 
discussion, and is only advanced as a sort of salve to public 
opinion. 

.1t is an error to suppose that we wish these endowments to 
be spent in elementary education, or to relieve the rates in any 
way. We have one contention, and one only, namely, that the 
endowments should not be taken away, but should be spent in 
the best and most suitable manner for the good of the people to 
whom they belong. There are many ways in which a poor and 
neglected district like that in question could be benefited by 
the outlay of Alderman Dauntsey’s bequest. There is a 
population in the district of 4,000 or 5,000 people, nearly 
all rural labourers. A free Technical School for Agriculture, for 
instance, would be of immense advantage to the neighbourhood. 
In manufacturing towns it is thought that a young man cannot 
become a good workman, whether it be a brass-founder or a 
japanner, or anything else, unless he receives a technical train- 
ing, and accordingly schools for the purpose are supplied in all 
the industrial centres. In agriculture, however, the largest and 
most important industry in the country, nothing of the kind is 
attempted with regard to the labourers. The nature of soils, 
the management of poultry, the care of cattle, the growing of 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, the keeping of bees, the making 
of butter, &c., all have to be learned by rule of thumb, or not 
learned at all. 

The policy of the Charity Commissioners of causing endow- 
ments “to follow the population” is an evil one. Instead of 
concentrating every interest in our large towns, and adding to their 
already overcrowded condition, we ought to do all possible to 
retain the rural population on the land, by making our villages 
and hamlets more attractive and prosperous. 

I must apologise for having occupied so much space. In 
conclusion, allow me to say that I consider that the Spectator 
has raised, with great clearness and precision, an issue with 
regard to the Charity at West Lavington which applies to the 
charities and endowments of the Kingdom generally,—an issue 
which will be considered and decided by the new electors in the 
immediate future. The upholders of the present system, on 
the one hand, declare that the Charity Commissivoners and the 
Mercers’ Company are right in the action they are taking. We, 
on the other hand, contend that every penny of the property in 
question, no matter who claims it, or who has it, should be re- 
stored to West Lavington and the neighbouring villages, to be 
spent in the most approved methods for the benefit of the in- 
habitants for whose good Alderman Dauntsey intended that 
property. The case of West Lavington is but one among many 
in this country which have been dealt with with the same dis- 
regard of the rights of the labouring classes. <A writer in a 
Conservative contemporary speaks of “ legalised confiscation” 
in connection with Radical policy. JI have no wish to say any- 
thing against the intentions of the Charity Commissioners, 
especially now that they have at their head an able and con- 
scientious man in the person of Mr. Longley; but so far as the 
policy they are carrying out is concerned, it seems to me to be 
clearly one of “ legalised confiscation.” 

We hear a great deal, especially in Conservative quarters, 
about the rights of property. The peasant class in England 
have had their common rights in land taken from them, and 
have been reduced to the condition of mere hirelings. They 
are now being deprived of their charities and endowments. 
These proceedings on the part of those who have had hitherto 
the monopoly of political power are not happy illustrations of 
the respect due to the rights of property, especially now, when 
the power of making and altering laws has passed into the 
hands of those who have a keen sense of the injustice inflicted 
upon them.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Edgebaston, Birmingham, August 18th. JESSE CoLLines. 


[We have never said that the poor of West Lavington ought 
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to be grateful to the Mercers’ Company. On the contrary, we 
said that “if right were done, no doubt the whole of the Trust 
property ought to be appropriated to charity, and more par- 
ticularly to educational uses.” But we said, and say again, that 
in accepting what they could get out of the Company by agree- 
ment, instead of trying to force the whole out of them, the 
Charity Commissioners were well advised. Mr. Collings has 
not yet read the whole will, or he would have seen that Alderman 
Dauntsey directed his executors to buy land in West Laving- 
ton for the school and almshouse; but the school and almshouse 
were to be maintained out of his lands in London; and these 
lands were given to the Mercers’ Company, charged with the 
specific payments mentioned by Mr. Collings. There is no 
doubt that the case is one which might well be supposed 
to come within the celebrated Wax Chandler’s case; and 
if the case had been entirely untouched by the Law 
Courts, the Commissioners might well have certified it 
to the Attorney-General to take proceedings against the 
Company, to enforce the right of the Charity to at least 
a 23th share in the “unearned increment” of the property. 
But unfortunately, as we pointed out, not only was the original 
will open to the vicious construction adopted by the Court of 
Chancery in too many cases,—that the Company took the whole 
property, with all its prospective increase, charged only with 
the specific sums named (scores of which cases can be seen in 
the Report of the City Guilds Commission), but in this case 
there were two adverse decisions of the Court of Chancery, and 
one of them, on a petition to which the Attorney-General was a 
party, and brought for the specific purpose of enforcing Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s intention. The result of sending the case to the 
Attorney-General might well have been, therefore, to lose for the 
Charity everything beyond the sum of £60 a year, hitherto con- 
tributed by the Company under the order of Chancery made in 
1633, besides, perhaps, ruinous costs. On the facts, therefore, 
we do think that West Lavington may well feel grateful to the 
Commissioners for having by diplomacy extracted from the 
Company so large a sum as £30,000 without costs, and beyond 
the £200 a year still to be paid by the Company to the alms- 
houses. Londoners, indeed, may perhaps regret that the Com- 
missioners got so much for Wiltshire, and left so much the less 
to be dealt with by another Commission for the benefit of those 
through whose exertions the unearned increment has accrued. 
As to the delay of the Charity Commissioners in dealing with 
the case, we are not concerned to defend the delays of a Govern- 
ment office, particularly one, in the opinion of the Select Com- 
mittee of last year, much undermanned; but when it is 
remembered that they had to deal by diplomacy with a City 
Company and with a noble lord who claimed the sole right of 
appointing a schoolmaster, there is no great wonder if there was 
delay. But the delay was nothing compared with what might 
have ensued, if the case had been fought in the Courts, and 
carried, as the Company would have carried it, seeing that Lord 
Selborne was one of them, to the House of Lords. So much 
for the facts. 


As to the policy, we quite admit that there is ample 
room for difference of opinion in the particular case. It is, 
no doubt, a strong measure to remove part of the endowment 
from West Lavington to a school in Devizes, though we are not 
aware that any definite locality has been decided upon for the 
Secondary School. But surely the policy of “ following the 
population” is a good one on the whole. The endowments 
were meant for people, not people for the endowments ; 
and the whole policy of the City Parochial Charities Act 
and of the City Guilds Commission, as of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, has been, and will be, to redistribute endowments 
according to the redistribution of population, so as to make 
them as useful as possible. Was not that the policy of Mr. Jesse 
Collings himself as regards the redistribution of political 
power under the Seats Bill? What has been the result where, 
as in Rugby or Bedford, there has been a strict adherence 
to locality instead of attending to population? That “ the 
rich ” have flocked in to the favoured district, to the more com- 
plete ousting of “the poor ” than if the whole endowment had 
been transferred to the nearest manufacturing town. Mr. Jesse 
Collings himself includes the “neighbouring villages” in the 
scope of the West Lavington endowment On what principle, but 
that of population and spreading the use of the endowments ? 
But are not the neighbouring villages, and West Lavington itself, 
best served by giving the population access to a second step on 
the ladder of education, instead of confining them to the first 





——— 


stepP We think they are, and we believe that most people 
including “the poor,” will agree with us. At the same Py 
we cordially agree with Mr. Collings’s suggestion as to Technical 
Schools of Agriculture; and, oddly enough, we have urged 
their claims in an article written before Mr. Collings’s letter 
reached us. But we think that such schools as he proposes 
should form an essential part of primary as well as secondary 
education, and that the higher schools of scientific agriculture 
which are wanted may well be supplied by the surplus Dauntse 

endowment for Wiltshire, if not sufficiently met by the College 
at Cirencester. But in technical, as in all other education, the 
ladder is wanted ; and as things are, we maintain that the best 
application of charity-money is to supply the higher steps of 
the ladder.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S IDEAL. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’| 

Sir,—In your comments on Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches at Hull, 
you say that his ideal—that every honest and industrious man 
should have access to some means of enjoyment and improve. 
ment, and be able to save up something for old-age—is a very 
reasonable one; but you continue, it will be quite impracticable 
to realise it in an old and densely-populated country like England 
without resort to emigration. You admit, however, that it is fairly 
realised in the Channel Islands. Now, I need hardly state that 
these islands have been settled quite as long as any part of the 
United Kingdom; and, according to Mr. G. C. Brodrick, they are 
thrice as densely populated. It is, therefore, evident that the 
difference between their social state and that of England can- 
not be attributed to any excess of population in the latter 
country. If no stronger arguments than this can be adduced to 
show the impracticability of Mr. Chamberlain’s ideals, we shall 
begin to think them eminently practicable before long.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Hull, August 138th. W. Hersert Hit, 

[If Mr. Brodrick said so, he was mistaken; the Channel 
Islands are not more thickly populated than England, and their 
population is a slightly diminishing one—Ep. Spectator.] 





DEER-STALKING. 
]To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—As a sportsman and deer-stalker of thirty years’ standing, 
Lhave read your article of August 15th on “ Deer-Forests ” with 
interest, if not conviction. You advance the arguments of the 
other side with your usual fairness and moderation ; but in one 
respect you labour under a misapprehension, to which I venture 
to ask your attention. You put deer-stalking and deer-driving 
in the same category, and in so doing have done deer-stalkers 
grave injustice, which I am sure you will willingly repair. 

Why tar us all with the same brush as Mr. Wynans? His 
example, I admit, if followed, would amply justify your remark 
that “ we live in degenerate days;” but this is not so, for the 
great majority of us still follow “the old method.” Deer-driving, 
the “armchair sport” as you not inaptly call it (though often 
cold, wet, and miserable, trying to the patience and ending in 
disappointment), is not the sport we love or follow. The 
exigencies of the ground sometimes, however, bring it to the 
front; but barring with Mr. Wynans, a drive is the exception 
and not the rule. If the stags have gathered in a large im- 
practicable corrie or in the woods (and there is but little wood 
in the forests of Scotland), they are driven out and dispersed 
over the hills for future stalking, and the occasion is utilised. 
The season lasts some seven weeks, from the end of August to 
the 10th or 12th of October, and in the greater number of forests 
there is no driving; while in the remaining few, one, two, or 
at most three, drives occur each season, and all the rest of the time 
is devoted to stalking. Our weapon is doubtless superior to that 
of Mr. Scrope ; but except for this advantage—an advantage he 
gladly would have possessed—the “ old method” is still followed ; 
and you, who have always shown yourself interested in the well- 
doing of all classes, be it in their work or their play, may yet 
regard it “as a trying mental discipline, no less than as a 
splendid physical exercise,” still in vogue. 

As to grouse-driving, I would add that this is only resorted 
to when birds are so wild that they can be got in no other way. 
And I undertake to say that at this moment (11 a.m., August 
18th) many a pair of guns, far from despising, are anticipating 
with hope the pleasure of counting a bag of thirty brace for 
their day’s work, and that on no second-rate moor.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ArreD Bonnam-CartTer. | 

Atheneum Club, August 18th. 
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COLERIDGE AND SOUTHEY. 
[To THe EpiTor or Tux “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

gx,—In your review of Mr. Ashe’s memoir of S. T. Coleridge, 

ou say with reference to Coleridge’s obligations to Southey 
that “we are not told” how his wife and family “ managed to 
live after 1811 on £75 a year.” Your language seems to 
imply that Mrs. Coleridge’s income was thenceforth limited to 
the moiety of the Wedgwood Annuity; but it is certain that 
Coleridge sent money to his wife after that date. You also affirm 
that Coleridge’s sons were sent to College through Southey’s 
influence. Hartley held a postmastership at Merton, and the 
balance of his allowance was made up, on Southey’s application, 
by Coleridge’s relations and friends. It was neither through 
Southey’s influence nor on his application that funds were 
provided for my father’s University career. It is quite 
impossible to over-estimate the debt of gratitude which Coleridge 
and his family owed to Southey; but at this distance of time it 
is hardly possible to make up an account which was never kept, 
and it is unfair to assume that the balance against Coleridge 
was dishonourably or discreditably large. I have ventured to 
make these statements, as I gather from the review in question 
that it was written solely with a desire to record the truth.—I 
an, Sir, &e., Ernest HartLey CoLeRIDGE. 

Rosedhu, Luss, N.B., August 17th. 








POETRY. 


THE FUNERAL OF ULYSSES GRANT. 
AUGUST 8ru, 1885. 

Tue city sleeps, the mighty pageant’s done; 

The radiant stars look out upon his grave 

Who marched and conquered, toiled and ruled, to save 
The land from Discord’s baae, and keep her One. 
What nobler service could a faithful son 

Perform, with all his heart, than that he gave 

To bind the Union fast, and free the slave P 
These deeds will brighten as the ages run. 
Lincoln and Grant, imperishable names, 
Henceforth with that of Washington entwined 
Above the hearth of each Columbian home! 
Ah, such a lustrous brotherhood proclaims 
That, in the New Atlantis, live the mind 
And quenchless fortitude of youthful Rome. G. 





HORACE. 
BOOK III., ODE 25, 
TO BACCHUS. 
Wuituer through wastes unscanned by mortal eye 
Bear’st thou me, Bacchus; through what paths untrod P 
Evoe! spare me! spare thy votary 
Filled with the fierce, swift spirit of the God. 


From what deep cavern to the listening pines 
Great Cesar’s anthemed triumph must I fling, 
And point his star amid celestial signs ? 
A portent strange, a mystery, I sing! 


I wandered, lost: a vision on me fell: 
A glory bursting from the broad-rimmed Sun 

Smote with strong light the phantom-haunted dell : 
Then through the reddening pine-stems distant shone 


Green fields, and sparkling banks, and rivers deep. 
Mine eyes were opened! motionless I gazed ; 

As some Bacchanté starting from her sleep 
On thunder-riven mountain, stares amazed 


At snow-clad plains of Thrace beneath her spread, 
And Rhodope with all its barbarous horde, 
And Hebrus foaming o’er his rocky bed. 
Hear me, Lenzean Bacchus! Hear me, lord 


Of Mznads, and the Naiad race whose floods 
With mighty arms down rugged gorges bear 

Uprooted oaks, the monarchs of the woods. 
Lead on, resistless God! I know not fear; 


Peril is sweet near thee, when o’er thy brow 
The bleeding grape and glist’ning ivy twine. 
Sott notes, and dulcet lays, beseem not now ; 
I chant immortal Pans, hymns divine. 
STEPHEN DE VERE. 





ON THE ALPS.—SONNET. 


Ur thro’ long sweeping mists of nascent morn, 
By trail of quaint hay-sledge, with patient tread 
We clomb the veiléd heights, while overhead, 
Thro’ gap of vapours by the young wind torn, 
Visions of sunlit snow were dimly born. 
We heard the hurtling of the torrent-bed, 
The tinkling bells of kine that unseen fed, 
The bellowing of the far Alp’s strident horn. 
So sped long hours, mid’ changeful fears and hopes ; 
Then on the heights one infinite surprise, 
Marvels of fairest flowers upon the slopes, 
And awful splendours of the earth and skies. 
O God, a life not unlike this I pray: 
Dim fears, calm toil, and then—pure light of day! 


W. Warsuam Beprorp. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 


THE RADICAL PARTY IN PARLIAMENT.* 


Ir was the part of the Whig Party in our history to win and 
maintain the inviolability of each man’s civil rights. The 
great provisions of the Bill of Rights were in their nature 
negative—they provided that no man should be unduly inter- 
fered with or oppressed by Government. By obtaining this 
result the Whig spirit was well-nigh exhausted, and during 
the first eighty years of the eighteenth century nothing 
further was attempted than the carrying out of the logical 
conclusions from the Bill of Rights in the matter of 
General Warrants, Slavery, the Law of Libel, the Middlesex 
Election, and the partial removal of Nonconformist dis- 
abilities. But while these last works were being stormed, a 
change was already beginning to come over the spirit of the 
attacking force. This was the spirit of Radicalism and Reform. 
It aimed not so much at securing individual rights and immunities 
as at a general reconstruction of Government and political society. 
Those who were possessed by it began to discuss problems of 
government and to hold constitutional theories which had not 
been heard in England since the pamphlets of the Levellers 
and Fifth Monarchy men perplexed or interested the states- 
men of the theocratic camps of Cromwell and Fairfax. It taught 
that an immunity from the interference of Government was not 
the sole ideal of the State, and that Government might be con- 
ducted not only for the people, but by the people. It is the rise 
and development of this spirit which Mr. Harris has undertakea 
to trace. Of the manner in which he has accomplished his task 
we cannot speak with unqualified approval. No doubt the task 
was a hard one,—one which only a mind of singular faculty 
for the philosophy of political history conld have treated 
adequately. Sir Henry Maine, for instance, if he could control 
his hatred and his fear of the people, would indeed be an 
admirable exponent of such a development as that of Radicalism 
in England. As it is, Mr. Harris has hardly been equal to the 
undertaking. He has a considerable knowledge of English 
History, and his careful compilations from Hansard and the 
Annual Register are most praiseworthy; but he has not made 
his conclusions living. His book is rather useful than readable or 
suggestive. It isa place in which we find a great deal of scattered 
information about a very interesting phase of political life, but 
it is not a book to fire the reader with the spirit of popular 
progress, or to show him a mighty principle gradually being 
evolved through a series of political phenomena. Mr. Harris’s 
judgments of statesmen are always moderate in tone, and 
for the most part correct. In two instances, however, he 
has not done justice. He has enormously overrated the 
abilities of Lord Durham; he has almost entirely left out of 
consideration the services rendered by Mr. Charles Buller to the 
Radical Party. Intruth, Lord Durham was a man of very second- 
rate abilities ; but he was not afraid of the people, and he had a 
parrot-like fashion of being able to repeat popular platitudes. 
This fearlessness, and this willingness and ability to take a 
leading part in the great Reform agitation gave him the 
position he obtained. Mr. Harris has given his readers a very 
erroneous view of Lord Durham, when he speaks of him as 
“one of the best and noblest of the statesmen” whom Radical- 








* The History of the Radical Party in Parliament. By William Harris. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1885, 
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ism has produced. The account of the part played by him in 
the putting down of the Canada rebellion is altogether mis- 
leading. No doubt the Whigs deserted Lord Durham, but they 
only did so because of the gigantic risks which he ran in his 
administration, and of the perilous and unconstitutional position 
assumed by him in sending the rebel prisoners to Bermuda. 
Mr. Harris, after having told how the Ministry annulled the 
Ordinance and adopted Lord Brougham’s Bill of Indemnity, 
continues :— 

“This desertion of Durham, whilst it destroyed his prestige in 

Canada, broke his spirit, and he immediately resigned and returned 
home. His last service to his country was the preparation of a scheme 
for the future administration of Canada, which contained all the prin- 
ciples which have guided to such success the subsequent government 
of the Dominion. Radicalism has done no greater service to the 
kingdom than the vindication of the right of self-government in our 
Colonies, and this was formulated in the report which was to be the 
dying bequest of one of the best and noblest of the statesmen whom 
it has produced.” 
Now, it is quite true that the celebrated Canada Report 
produced Canadian Federation, and is responsible for all the 
good that Mr. Harris allows it; and if Lord Durham had been 
its author, Mr. Harris would have been quite right to have 
bestowed on him the panegyric just quoted. But then—though 
the fact seems to have escaped Mr. Harris—Lord Durham did not 
write the report.” The report was the work of Mr. Charles 
Buller, the secretary of Lord Durham. That it was so 
was well known, and openly acknowledged at the time in all 
political society; and in the obituary notice of Mr. Charles 
Buller in the Annual Register of 1848, the circumstances are 
thas openly alluded to :— 

“When the Earl of Durham went to Canada as Governor-General 

in 1838, he took Mr. Buller with him as his secretary, and when that 
Colonial Administration came to an abrupt termination the country 
learned with surprise that the masterly report which bore the name 
of the Governor-General, and which will be remembered as one of 
the ablest and most effective State papers of the age, was the pro- 
duction of Mr. Buller’s pen.” 
But not only does Mr. Harris do injustice to Mr. Charles Buller 
by taking from him the merit of his famous report, which may, 
indeed, be said to be the charter of our free Colonial institutions, 
but he personally allows him a very scant meed of praise. Very 
meagre are the few phrases devoted to Charles Buller, who was 
certainly the most statesmanlike, the most amiable, and not the 
least thorough of the Philosophical Radicals. It was not an 
exaggeration to say of him that by his early death England was 
“deprived of one who, like Canning or Francis Horner, is 
enrolled among the honourable and the good more even for 
what he was than for what he performed.” 

Mr. Harris, in his chapters which deal with the early history 
of Radicalism, has brought together some very curious infor- 
mation as to the working of that famous organisation which 
first bore the name of the Westminster Committee of Corre- 
spondence, and afterwards of the Westminster Committee of 
Association. In the year 1734 a series of proposals for a very 
thorough reform of the whole machine of Government was 
drawn up by this body. We quote Mr. Harris’s account of their 
proceedings as a fair example of his style and manner of 
narration :— 

On April 3rd a sub-committee, consisting of Fox, Sheridan, and 

Colonel litzpatcick, was instructed to draw up a plan of an associa- 
tion to be submitted to the general meeting called by advertisement 
to ‘the nobility, gentry, clergy, electors, and the other inhabitants 
paying taxes to the Government resident in the City and Liberty of 
Westminster.’ At the public meeting the plan of the association was 
adopted; the committee then became the ‘Committee of Associa- 
tion,” and Fox was again elected chairman. Contact with popular 
feeling seems to have strengthened the tone of the committee, and 
enlisted its energies more definitely on behalf of Parliamentary 
Reform ; for a sub-committee was appointed which reported to a 
meeting on June 27th. ‘The report that was submitted by 
Mr. Brand Hollis was long, elaborate, and rhetorical; but it 
concluded witha definite scheme as comprehensive and as thorough- 
going as any which has been put forward by the most advanced 
Radicals at any time. It included the well-known ‘five points’ of 
the Chartists, Universal Suffrage; Vote by Ballot ; Equal Electoral 
Districts; Payment of Members; Abolition of Property Qualifi- 
cation.” 
The provisions by which the scheme for equal electoral districts 
was to be obtained have a special interest just now. They were, 
that each county should be divided into as many districts as 
it was to have representatives, and that each district (all being 
as far as possible equal in population), should choose one repre- 
sentative ; the name of the district was to be taken from the 
biggest parish. It is not a little strange that the centenary 
of this proposal should witness a scheme almost as Radical in 
the changes it effects. 





a 
If Mr. Harris’s book is to be considered less from an 


historical and literary point of view than from a political, hig 
work is worthy of more praise than we have yet accorded it, If 
certainly breathes the spirit of the best and what we believe to 
be the truest Radicalism. It has been said that the Spirit of 
modern Radicalism has altered and degenerated. If this is 80, 
our modern Radicals cannot do better than to rectify their 
standard by comparing it with the old. If the old Radicalism 
was doctrinaire and uncompromising, it was never opportunist; 
if it was devoted to crotchets, it never sanctioned the subording- 
tion of principle to the exigencies of a political campaign, 
Even if in this fearlessness and moral determination the new 
Radicalism is found not to be wanting, there is, as we believe, un. 
doubtedly one point, and that of prime importance, in which 
the new Radicals are not as sound as their predecessors in title, 
That is in fiscal policy. The proudest boast of the Radical 
Party was once for the manner in which they watched the 
national expenditure, and ever refused to allow the slightest 
waste of the national wealth to go unchallenged. If, in their 
hour of triumph, the new Radicals do not forget the fiscal creed 
of the Humes and Cobdens of former days, the country will 
have one more reason to be thankful for the existence of a 
Radical Party. 


QUEENSLAND.* 

Tuts is as amusing a book on Colonial life as we have read for 
a long time, and the odd thing about it is that it is amusing 
when the writer tries to be amusing, whereas travellers’ tales, 
as a rule, whatever they may be in point of truthfulness, fall off 
deplorably in point of wit,—point, indeed, being generally 
looked for rather than found. Mr. Finch-Hatton went to 
Queensland nine years ago, and has only just returned. He 
gives us vivid pictures of his voyage out, his stay in the 
sugar-plantations, his cattle-raising experiences, his gold-mining 
adventures, and finally his reminiscences of society in Sydney 
and Melbourne. On all these points he is bright, original, 
and interesting. But his book rather tails off at the end. 
When he deals with matters of observation and personal experi- 
ence, with anecdotes of adventure or sketches of society, he is 
“natural, simple, effective.” But when he goes off into politics 
or the discussion of the labour question, or the land question in 
Australia, the morals of the bush or the town, why, he talks 
like ‘ Poor Poll,” and duller nonsense never flowed from a hope- 
less advocate at the Old Bailey. 

One great quality Mr. Finch-Hatton has in his views of every- 
thing which is not connected with politics, and that is strict 
honesty and unconventionality. He may fail to see beauty that 
really exists ; but if he does, he confesses his incompetence. He 
says on the very first page that Naples ‘resembles a very 
inferior chromo-lithograph,’’ and he “ cannot help thinking that 
the saying, ‘ Vede Napoli e poi mori’ has more reference to the 
asphyxiating nature of the smells than to any overpowering 
beauty about the place.” The Bay of Sydney is always com- 
pared by its admirers to the Bay of Naples. Mr. Finch-Hatton 
is consistent, if novel, when he says :— 

“Where Sydney Harbour gets its reputation for beauty I am quite 
ata loss toimagine. I never saw anything more forlornly ugly in 
the way of scenery. Undoubtedly it is one of the finest harbours in 
the world, from a naval point of view; but there is nothing pic- 
turesque about it. It is surrounded by low rocky ridges, about 200 
feet high, covered all over with stunted trees. At the far end lies 
the town itself, which has not a single feature to recommend it. All 
over the ridges are scattered staring white villa residences. The sea 
is never a healthy blue, and the colouring of the land is a dull, dirty, 
monoténous green, that looks as if it had been dredged with sand. 

I have seen it in every weather, under every sort of sky, 
but I never for a moment saw it look pretty.” 
Poor Sydney, or poor Mr. Finch-Hatton ; because, in face of Mr. 
Trollope’s opinion of the loveliness of Sydney, it s impossible 
not to think that the blues that Mr. Finch-Hatton could not 
find in Sydney, he might have found on inspection in 
himself. In the interests of peace and quietness, it is to 
be hoped the author is not going to Sydney again. Also, 
Mr. VFinch-Hatton'’s description of a  fire-drill on board 
the vessel of the Messageries Maritimes in which he made 
his voyage out is as libellous as it is amus'ng. If he should 
ever mect the second lieutenant of the ‘Ironaddy’ again he 
could not avoid a duel. ‘The proprietors of the Aust alasian 
Steam Navigation Company, “the p sses ors of a flotil'a of the 
most villainous boats in the world,” and particularly of the 





* Advance Australia. By the Hon. Haro!d Finc'-Hatton, London: W. H. 
Allen and Co, 1885. 
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a 
‘City of Brisbane,’ which travelled at the rate of a well- 


conducted funeral,” and, though a steamer, was “ blown fifty 
miles back” during the night, would have a good chance of in- 
creasing their dividends by an action for libel. 

Queensland, much as Mr. Finch-Hatton has to say in its 
praise, hardly strikes one as an eligible place for the white man. 
This is his description of Mackay, the first place he landed at :— 

“Of all horrible places to live in, the worst is a small coast town in 
Queensland. They are all alike. There is not a green thing to be 
seen anywhere. Dust is every where, inches deep in the streets that 
are not nacadamised ; and thus bushes, houses, and everything were 

owdered over with it. The population was under 1,0vy, but I counted 

seventeen public-houses in the place.” 
The cane-fields around he describes as beautiful, and the 
River Pioneer as lovely. But it is full of alligators, which run 
to nineteen feet long. The scrub, as the forests of Queensland are 
called, is beautiful ; but “the monotony of the endless timber is 
appalling, and it is easy to realise the terrible madness that so 
often comes over those who get lost in the bush. The only 
change is from white gum-trees on the flats to black iron-barks 
on the ridges, and one ridge and one flat is so like another to an 
inexperienced eye that it seems incredible that any one can ever 
find the way about. ‘The author went to his brother’s cattle- 
station, and was pat into a “slab-hut,” “through the spaces of 
which, as he lay in bed, he commanded a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country, while when it rained five little streamlets of 
water descended on his bed.’”’ On going to bed he found a huge 
snake coiled up in it, which turned out, luckily, to be a tame 
one belonging to his brother’s partner. But in Queensland 
“there are five deadly kinds,” one eight or nine feet long; but 
“by far the worst is the death-adder. It has this peculiarity : 
it does not attempt to move out of anybody’s way, but 
lies quite still until it is touched, when it fastens with 
a spring upon its victim. I have never known a _ well- 
authenticated instance of recovery from it,’ except in the 
case of one Underwood, who used to let any snake bite him, and 
by means of an antidote never suffered harm. The Victorian 
Government foolishly refused to give him £10,900 for his secret, 
and as he one day let a snake bite him when he was drunk and 
had forgotten where he had put his antidote, this all-valuable 
secret died with him. Then there are other cheerful beasts. “‘ A 
small black spider, about the size of a large pea, with a brilliant 
crimson mark upon its back, frequently takes up its abode in 
an inhabited house, and does not wait to be provoked before 
attacking...... Death is by no means an uncommon result, but 
more frequently the victim becomes hopelessly insane or is 
paralysed.” Mr. Finch-Hatton was himself bitten. He took up the 
piece of his leg where the bite was between the finger and thumb, 
and cut it clean out. “I always had some ammonia with me, 
and I rubbed a quantity of it in. Certainly not more than ten 
seconds elapsed between the time I was bitten and when I cut 
the piece out. But the pain was intense for days, the whole 
leg swelled and became soft, like dough. The place itself 
became a running sore, which did not heal for four months 
afterwards.” And there are centipedes and scorpions, and 
“the real pests of the bush,’ worse than mosquitoes, the 
flies. Then there are the blacks, who, “ even when half-tame 
in the settled districts, cannot resist the temptation of spearing 
the traveller,” to say nothing of lifting the cattle. Mr. Finch- 
Hatton’s partner— 

“Was digging one day in the garden. Suddenly he became 
aware that half a dozen of these ‘ Myalls,’ as they are called, 
were creeping at him through the long grass, armed with spears 
and boomerangs. He waited until they got about fifty yards 
off, and then, as they stood up ready to sling their spears at 
him, he suddenly pointed his spade at them like a gun. Two warriors 
fell flat down on the spot from sheer fright, upsetting a third who 
was just about starting to flee. Two of the remajning then tried to 
run away so fast that they hardly made any progress at all, and the 
last one, while scattering a Parthian glance at the object of terror in 
his rear, ran with awful violence against a gigantic gum-tree.”’ 

In revenge, “ whether the Blacks deserve any mercy at the 
hands of the pioneering squatters is an open question, but 
that they get none is certain.” Yet Queensland is crying 
out for black-labour, and kidnaps coolies wherever it can 
bribe or seize them. As to this, Mr. Finch-Hatton is 
on the side of the planters. Of course such revelations as 
those lately made by the Royal Commission are “ circulated 
by sensation-mongers” and ‘“‘ very much exaggerated,” though 
there is “ enough truth in them to make it extremely dangerous 


are.” And so the author’s remedy is that the Government 


planters ; but instead of kidnapping the Sonth-Sea Islanders, 
who, from a story Mr. Finch-Hatton relates, can prove danger- 
ous on occasions, he wants them to import the mild Hindoo. 
In fact, the planters, abetted by the squatters, want to convert 
Queensland into another Jamaica or Southern States. The 
Whites who are not planters or squatters naturally object. On 
the other hand, the squatters object to the white cultivator 
almost as much as the planters do. The squatter takes up a 
large tract of country, many square miles in extent, and makes 
a fortune by turning it into a sheep run or a cattle-drive. 
He has originally a lease for twenty-one years. At the end 
of that time intending farmers, whom Mr. Finch-Hatton, 
with his usual urbanity, designates “an impecunious tribe of 
jackals armed with manhood suffrage,” are allowed to select 
for agricultural purposes a portion of the land, over which, 
however, the squatter is given a prior option of purchase. By the 
investment of a portion of his gains in the purchase of part of 
the land he holds, he can retain a domain more than ample. 
Yet this equitable, and to the squatter favourable, arrangement is 
‘ wholesale and unjustifiable robbery,” and every other epithet in 
the extensive vocabulary of abuse which your genteel and aristo- 
cratic Tory seems to consider his birthright, as it certainly is a 
mark of his breeding. The language used by Mr. Finch- 
Hatton and his like ought to be an additional warning, if 
such were needed, to the inhabitants of Queensland and all 
the other Colonies against allowing a territorial aristocracy, 
with all the venom and none of the historic tradi- 
tions of noblesse oblige, to spring up in their domains. If 
it is considered robbery to resume the land after a twenty- 
one years’ lease, the colony might, perhaps, do well to 
let it only for fourteen years. According to the author’s 
figures, an ample fortune can be made in that period; 
and the squatter, the Ishmael of the Colonies, after having 
opened up the country and made his fortune, had better, in the 
interests of all, make room for the tiller of the soil,—the sturdy 
cultivator who was the founder and still is the backbone of 
the Aryan and particularly of the English race. Under 
Mr. Finch-Hatton’s evil guidance we have wandered off 
into the domain of politics. If the reader will refuse to follow 
us, and confine his attentions to the first seventeen chapters and 
270 pages out of the 380 odd which make up the book, he will 
get a good deal of amusement and some information. 


A DANISH ALARMIST ON OVERPRESSURE.* 
SINCE imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and since Dr. 
Crichton Browne has found a Danish imitator, it is in every way 
fitting that he should write a grateful and sympathetic intro- 
duction to this book. It may be doubted, however, whether 
either the book itself or the introduction will do much to recon- 
cile readers to the publication of so-called “ Reports” on large 
social and educational questions, prepared on the personal respon- 
sibility of private physicians, without initiative, help, check, or 
verification from any public authority. Dr. Hertel, however, it 
must be owned, has made one or two steps in advance of his pro- 
totype. Such investigations as he has conducted were con- 
fined to the higher grade boys’ and girls’ schools in the 
single city of Copenhagen; and he makes comparatively few 
generalisations which éxtend beyond this limited area, His 
method of inquiry also, though crude and imperfect, is at least 
a little better than the wonderful process of obtaining statistics 
of occipital and frontal headaches by show of hands in classes 
of little children. For, although obviously without much 
personal experience as to the condition of schools, and 
although he does not profess to found his results on actual 
medical examination, he has at all events some documentary 
testimony in support of his conclusions. He appears to 
have sent papers containing tabulated schedules to the 
homes of 4,352 scholars, of whom two-thirds were boys, and 
to have asked for information as to the specific diseases 
from which eacb of these pupils suffered. It is true that Dr. 
Hertel himself expresses regret that in only ten per cent. of the 
cases the answers were obtained with any help from the family 
medical attendant, the remaining 90 per cent. having been filled 
up by the parents or friends, or possibly in some cases—if over- 
pressure in Denmark has left to boys any sense of humour—by 
the scholars themselves. From the returns thus prepared and 
collected, Dr. Hertel gravely constructs elaborate tables, showing 
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how many of the scholars are afflicted respectively with scrofula, 
anzmia, nervousness, headache, bleeding at the nose, disease 
of the eye, casual complaints, other complaints, &. It is 
almost incredible that persons, presumably of some scien- 
tific training, and accustomed to exercise a little caution 
in deducing conclusions from imperfect and unverified data, 
should attach the least value to statistics obtained in this 
fashion. A crucial example of the fallacious character of 
such results is to be found in the conclusions of these two 
medical authorities on the single subject of headaches. Dr. 
Browne’s “investigations” in the elementary schools of London, 
in which the hours of attendance are twenty-five or twenty-six 
per week, and the home tasks, according to his own report, 
amount to very little, led him to make the “ startling discovery 
that 461 per cent.” (the decimal ‘1 is impressive) “of the 
children suffer from habitual headaches.” Dr. Hertel, on the 
other hand, whose inquiries refer to the scholars of higher 
schools, in which the hours of work in the preparatory depart- 
ments amount to eight per day for six days in the week, and in 
the rhetorical and scientific sections to nine or ten per day, 
besides an average of some two to four hours daily of home 
study and private tuition, states that the percentage of scholars 
suffering from headache is, for boys, 24; and for girls, 22. So, 
if any inference at all is to be drawn from the “ medical ” 
testimony thus collected, it would seem to be that the best 
way to diminish by one-half the chronic headaches from 
which that noble army of martyrs, the children of the ele- 
mentary schools of London, are, according to Dr. Crichton 
Browne, suffering so acutely, would be to double their hours of 
school-work. 


In regard, however, to this one question—the time devoted by 
boys and girls to the business of instruction—Dr. Hertel’s 
tabular statements are more to the purpose, and are, from the 
nature of the case, probably more worthy of credence. They 
are interesting, however, rather from the differenve which they 
disclose between English and Danish schools than for any reflex 
light they throw on the problems which English teachers have 
to solve. Primd facie, and on the assumption that the facts are 
correctly stated, the educational zeal of the authorities in the 
Copenhagen High Schools has been carried somewhat too far, 
and the work exacted from the pupils is undoubtedly too 
onerous. Dr. Hertel computes that the daily average of work of 
boys in the elder classes of the high schools is eleven hours, that 
in girls’ schools, in which even a larger proportion of the elder 
scholars take private lessons, this limit is slightly exceeded, and 
that even after making all allowance for sewing, music, and the 
lighter employments, girls are often permitted to do sedentary 
and exhausting work for eight or nine hours a day. His state- 
ment, therefore, that out of 821 girls there were only 692 who 
declared that they had no difficulty in keeping up with the work 
of the classes, is not surprising. His remarks about the close, 
ill-ventilated rooms in which the instruction is given, “ the old 
and faultily constructed desks and forms,” the boys’ schools, in 
which floors are scrubbed only four times a year, the want of 
due apparatus and encouragement for physical exercise, the 
“absence of facilities for children to romp and play in a 
natural way,” and the little taste existing among scholars 
for bodily exercise, all probably deserve the attention of 
Danish parents and school authorities, but have clearly no 
relevance here. No one who knows the interior life of English 
schools, whether primary or secondary, can fail to be aware that 
the average hours of study are considerably below the standard 
which Dr. Hertel himself regards as normal and legitimate; and 
that the practice of athletics, and especially of free, spontaneous, 
and healthy play, has probably never been more prevalent either 
in this or any other country than it is in England at this 
moment. In these circumstances, Dr. Crichton Browne's task 
of recommending the book of his Danish confrdre to English 
readers, and of discovering in it some confirmation of his own 
theories, would seem to be no easy one. He fulfils it, however, in 
a characteristic fashion by broad, general, and somewhat sonorous 
assertions; e.g., he says that in English elementary schools, “dull 
children are overworked in order to be forced up to the examina- 
tion level;” that “ new incentives are every year invented to goad 
or lure our children to fierce efforts in the conflict, and greater 
stress is laid upon shabby intellectual tactics by which they may 
outwit their opponents.” He declares that in England “ through- 
out childhood it is constantly impressed on the learner that his 
chief end in life is to win scholarships and prizes, or to make 
his way in this world by the sweat of his brow;” that “ the out- 








come of education fevered by examination is not only a vast 
amount of ill-health, but also a vast amount of ignorance and 
stupidity.” He paints a highly coloured picture of boys who 
have passed all their school examinations without giving any 
sign of over-pressure, but who, “as they grow up, look on 
beauty with lack-lustre eye, hear the great voice of ocean with 
no heart-stirring, sniff the freshness of the spring with nothing 
but an apprehension of catarrh, and do not even smack their 
lips over an oyster.” “Verily,” he adds, “it was not by men 
of this sort that the British Empire was built up!” But 
where and who these people are, and what is the basis of 
observation and of fact on which these Cassandra forecasts 
rest, Dr. Browne does not tell us. 

In respect to girls, his remarks are equally positive, equally 
alarming, and, it must be owned, equally unsupported by reference 
to any known experience or fact. It would seem that he objects 
to any intellectual culture for girls who are not intending to be 
teachers, and would prefer the dulness and mental vacuity, the 
aimless reading and superficial accomplishments which have go 
long been the curse of young-ladyhood, to the broader, more 
thorough, and more interesting intellectual life, which has of late 
been opened out to thoughtful women by the Girls’ High Schools, 
by Girton and Cheltenham and Newnham Colleges, and like 
institutions. For he says,—‘‘ Why should multitudes of girls 
who have no prospect of having to work for their living, or of 
entering upon any pursuit in which academic distinctions 
will be serviceable, undergo all the risks of protracted brain. 
labour directed towards a competitive trial in subjects 
some of which can have no application to their future cir. 
cumstances? Why, but simply to gratify their own self. 
conceit and progenital pride!” The phrases we have here 
printed in italics are significant, and reveal the true animus of 
Dr. Crichton Browne’s polemic against the whole of modern 
educational progress. Of the value of such progress for itself, 
for the enrichment of the learner’s own life, for the enlargement 
of his or her own resources, and for the fuller development of 
the faculties which are at once the gift and the solemn trust of 
God to every human being, this writer takes no account. Poor 
children are not to be troubled with brain-labour or to learn 
anything which has not a visible relation to the humble work of 
their lives. Young girls of the middle and upper classes are not to 
run any risk of fatiguing themselves by intellectual exertion 
because they are only going to be wives and mothers. This 
is the new doctrine which, under the plea of a concern for the 
physical health of the next generation, is now being preached 
by those who either disbelieve in the value of mental cultivation 
altogether, or who do not know that in the long-run such cultiva- 
tion adds as much to the health as it does to the usefulness, the 
influence, and the happiness of its possessor. But it will, it may 
be hoped, take much more than the strong assertions and some- 
what tawdry eloquence of Dr. Browne to reconcile English 
parents to a reactionary policy in the matter of education. 
If doctors seriously desire to persuade the British public 
that every step in our intellectual progress is fraught with 
danger to the physical health of the community, and requires 
to be checked and supervised by medical officers, it will be 
necessary for them not only to bring forward much weightier 
professional opinion than has hitherto been adduced, but 
also to obtain some corroboration for that opinion from 
school governors and trustees, from parents, from statesmen, 
and from persons accustomed to sift and estimate the real worth 
of testimony. Above and before all things, it will be desirable 
for them to make sure of their facts. And this is what neither 
Dr. Browne nor his Danish disciple has yet taken the trouble 
to do. 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN.* 
Mr. Lomas is a traveller of the hard-headed order. On finding 
that things are not what he has expected them to be, he does 
not experience the acute personal disappointment that leads to 
hasty generalisation and to exaggerated all-round views of 
countries in which some Englishmen find it difficult to realise 
that the natives are at home, because they themselves are so 
very much abroad there. He is an acute, interested, impartial 
observer, given to original thinking, uninfluenced by other 
people’s recorded views and judgments, although largely 
acquainted with them. His book is almost uniformly agree- 
able, and it is distinguished by good taste of a kind too 





* Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, and Life. By John Lomav, Edinburgh: 
Charles and Adam Black. 
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often conspicuously absent from books of travel in which 
national differences of religion, with all the external variation 
from the customs of his own country that such differences imply, 
inevitably form an important portion of the author’s material. 
Good taste, only strengthening in this respect the promptings of 

ood sense, covers want of sympathy, and precludes scorn and 
ridicule in the treatment of the religious aspects of any country 


and nation. 

It is curious to observe the general irrationality of narratives 
of travel on this point. That priests, convents, shrines, images, 
and certain popular religious customs will be found in the 
Latin countries, is as well known to all who propose to visit those 
countries as that voyagers to the North Pole will find ice in 
the Arctic Sea. It is natural to suppose that they would be 
as fully prepared to take the one for granted as the other, but 
not so; we find the pleasantest narratives interrupted by tire- 
some reflections, or spiritual groanings over the evidences of the 
Catholic faith in Catholic countries, and, in many instances, the 
writers assume an injured tone, as though the fact were a personal 
wrong. This is eminently “English,” very silly, and, in the 
case of objects of art, a departure from the canon law in which 
we have been so severely instructed of late by the Higher 
Criticism. Mr. Lomas is alive to the errors of his predeces- 
sors, and after a stern rebuking of British Philistinism in 
« foreign ” lands, especially Spain, he invites “all those readers 
who are willing to qualify themselves for the journey by a little 
doffing of self, pride, and national prejudice, and by a sufficient 
desire to study reverently a country and a people that have 
undergone, probably, greater vicissitudes than any other country 
and people upon the earth,” to accompany him in a ramble 
over the chief places of interest in the Peninsula. No one who 
accepts this invitation will fail to congratulate himself upon 
having done so; there is a gocd deal of knowledge and pleasure 
to be gained; and although we think Mr. Lomas too 
gloomy in his forecast of the fortunes of Spain, the 
observation on which he founds it is not superficial. He 
does not despair of the good day coming, when Spain shall 
be entitled to her coveted position as one of the Great Powers 
of Europe; but he puts that day far off in the calendar. There 
is more in his book than the bright, quickly moving, sympathetic 
narrative and comment which render it so attractive. Here is 
one of its serious and impressive passages :— 

“Spain is finding many friends, and she is deserving them. But 
she has an inveterate enemy, and she will find it at home, in her sons 
and daughters...... The Spaniard has no faith in or respect for 
his fellows; no faith in or respect for his Government; no true faith 
in or respect for his religion; and he has an unbounded and blind 
faith in himself. His faith in himself leads immediately to supreme 
care for self, and hence to an overwhelming objection to make per- 
sonal sacrifices. It makes him callous to the feelings and sufferings 
of others, and strengthens all natural aversion to receive such ideas 
as that there may be more joy in bearing and doing in the hard search 
after knowledge and truth, than in any merely animal indulgence, 
This selfishness and lack of faith makes the Spaniard ignore the value 
of ‘the long pull, the strong pull, and the pull all together,’ which alone 
will procure the regeneration of his country...... Down into private 
life go these same two all-pervading principles, making a healthy 
social life an impossibility, bringing in a supreme indifference to 
foreign ways and the course of events in the outside world.” 


These being Mr. Lomas’s views of the character of Spaniards 
as a race, we fail to see the grounds of even his distantly-placed 
hopes of the future of Spain; but no doubt he looks for 
the leaven of the “ten righteous” that have always arisen to 
save every nation destined to survive. It is certainly a dis- 
heartening picture that he draws, if it be not over-coloured ; 
one of political corruption, the freest reciprocal accusations 
of that practice being interchanged among high officials, with- 
out, it would seem, any scandal being given by them (this, as 
we learn from American politics, is one of the worst 
symptoms of decadence in political life), of the general 
ignorance, and of the condemnation of the lives and the 
influence of women to the lowest standard. On the latter 
point, the author is very strong. In the country of the 
Ingenious Gentleman of La Mancha, “the woman,” says Mr. 
Lomas, “is but the doll and plaything of the man—save in the 
lower grades of life, when she is his helpmate as a beast of 
burden—and never has she an opportunity of overcoming a 
natural predilection for an evil or useless existence, or creating 
a work and mission for herself.” This is a sweeping generalisa- 
tion ; one that, considering the great women whom Spain has 
produced in times past, would argue an extraordinary decadence 


with a measured courtesy the deepest reserve, ever suffer a 
stranger to become sufficiently intimate with Spanish homes to 
enable him to form sound conclusions respecting their inmates. 


Of the life of the peasantry and the lower classes in the towns, the 


traveller may perhaps judge fairly ; privacy and reserve are luxu- 
ries as unattainable by the poor in their moral as in their material 


form; but of the life of the upper classes in Spain, we are inclined 
to think no foreigner ever gets more than a notion, much too 
superficial to justify the positive statement we have quoted. 
The “ deadening ways of ordinary existence” in Spain, of which 
Mr. Lomas complains, are probably no more deadening than 
the ways of ordinary existence here and elsewhere; the life 
of the masses is monotonous all over the world; happily 
those who lead it are less impatient of it than are they whose 
command of time and means for travel in foreign lands in itself 
constitutes them exceptional persons. Of the sobriety, honesty, 
politeness, and good-will which travellers are sure to find among 
those classes with whom they are mostly brought into contact, 
and upon whom their comfort chiefly depends, the author speaks 
warmly. He believes that “nature’s gentlemen” will always 
“go their ways from Spain with regret, and return with a keen 
pleasure.” 


To intending travellers, Mr. Lomas gives a very useful hint, 
in his preparatory sketch of the journey on which he invites his 
readers to accompany him :— 


“We will enter the country by train,” he says, “at the close of 
October; proceed by way of Burgos, Valladolid, and all the district 
of Old Castile to Madrid; from thence to Sevilla and the south for 
winter ; back by way of the Mediterranean coast in early spring ; 
and home again by way of Zaragoza, Asturias, and Leon before the 
hot early summer sets in. In this way we shall have the rich, clear 
autumn days for the plain, when the colouring of the old cities is at 
its best, and when there is no heat, no wind, no dust; we shall face 
the treacherous climate of Madrid when it is just cold enough to 
suggest wraps and caution; we shall have the indescribably lovely 
southern winter, with its golden distances, deep blue sky, and crisp 
air; we sball see the Mediterranean coast—Valencia, Tarragona, 
Barcelona, Monserrat—in all the beauty of spring ; and shall be able 
to take Oviedo, Leon, and Santiago before the freshness and verdure 
of the north-west have given way to a summer sun, and when they 
are not dominated by the cold mists and rains of autumn and winter.” 


The book is so interesting, so bright, so judiciously touched 
with historical reminiscence, suggestion, and association, and 
with art criticism perfectly free from jargon, that it is 
difficult to give any one portion of it the pas of the 
others. Yet we should like to say that we have enjoyed 
especially the chapters devoted to Avila, Toledo, and Cor- 
doba. We imagine this is because the author himself de- 
rived particular pleasure from his study of those three typical 
cities of old Spain. These chapters do not (nor indeed does any 
part of the book) afford good opportunities for extract ; we can 
only recommend our readers to study them with attention and 
sympathy ; the places, the buildings, their past and its lessons, 
will spring into lifelikeness before their eyes. Of Avila, the 
birthplace of Saint Teresa, the author says:—‘“ The Avila of 
to-day is manifestly very much the Avila of seven hundred and 
fifty years ago, when Ramon, of Burgundy, had just completed 
its circumvallation, and the quaint half-church, half-fortress of 
San Salvador—or such portion of it as had then been erected— 
was newly dedicated to that Prince of Peace with whose reign 
the grim old city had so little to do.” The Gothic period has a 
great interest for Mr. Lomas, and he inspires his readers with 
the same feeling ; his description of the wonderful Cathedral of 
Toledo, “a city which never had rest until it entered into the 
tomb,” is the best we have met with. Of Cordoba, once 
“the successful rival of Bagdad and Damascus as a seat of 
learning and the centre of European civilisation, now reduced 
to the size and rank of an overgrown village,” Mr. Lomas gives 
us a charming sketch, especially of the scene which the city 
presents in the early morning, when, he says :—“ In the bustling 
play enacted here between six and nine o'clock, there is to be 
gained a first insight into the quickness and force of the 
Southern character, and into the quaint customs of oddly mixed 
and as oddly unleavened races, customs which one has perhaps 
only read of in books, and imagined to belong to days long gone 
by.” Over the pages devoted to the buildings, and especially to 
the famous Arab temple, which forms the central attraction of 
Cordoba, the reader willingly lingers. The author treats of the 
great Mezquita, and interprets the mind of the mighty Khalif 
Abd-el-Rahman I., whose dream, plan, and achievement it was, 
in a felicitously poetic strain. 





indeed ; yet we doubt whether Spanish manners, which veil 
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ANTHONY FAIRFAX.* 
To say that the character of Beatrice Clare redeems this novel 
from inferiority, would seem to be damning with faint praise ; 
and though this is literally the case, we are very far from wish- 


ing to damn with faint praise, for the presence and influence of 


Beatrice shines consistently through the three volumes, lighten- 
ing and brightening a tale which, without her, would certainly 
be dreary, and the plot of which, when viewed in the calm light 
of reason, is highly improbable. It must not be supposed for a 
moment that the inferiority spoken of refers in any degree to 
the tone of the book, for this, from first to last, is of a high 
order. What we mean is simply that, as a work of art it is, 
taken as a whole, an inferior production, as the plot is exceed- 
ingly feeble and insufficient to bear the weight of the story laid 
upon it. It is also of a very melancholy and depressing 
kind; but if we accept the plot philosophically as a bad 
bargain, there is great ability in the way in which the 
details of the story are worked in. It is evident that 
a poor plot of a distressing nature must need some 
powerful counterbalancing quality to render the book attractive. 
This quality, as we have said, is supplied, and thoroughly suc- 
cessfully supplied, by the influence of Beatrice Clare, whose 
charmingly tender, unselfish and yet delightfully bright and 
gay nature, is a work of art of no small beauty. Her simple 
unaffected, and complete forgetfulness of self in all questions 
of deep import, blended with the innocent love of attention and 
admiration natural to a petted child, outspokenly expressed, make 
a most life-like and attractive whole. We are first introduced 
to Beatrice as she walks, carrying a basket of flowers in her 
hand, towards a Qreary prison in a dreary North of England 
manufacturing town. ‘Two men, just discharged, are walking 
in the opposite direction and meet Beatrice before she reaches 
the prison. One of the men is a labourer, and, as he passes 
Beatrice, he murmurs a few words of admiration of her flowers. 
She offers him some, and is offering some more to his com- 
panion when he, by a little gesture—drawing himself up— 
signifies that he does not wish for them; this makes her glance 
at him, and she sees, with some confusion, that he is a gentleman. 
His face is wan and sad, and involuntarily she glances up at 
the dreary building, wondering whether by chance one or both 
of the men have just come out of it; but she dismisses the idea 
at once, as improbable. On arriving at the house of the relatives 
with whom she is staying at the time, she mentions the incident, 
and they discuss the possibility of the gentleman in question 
being a certain Anthony Lingen, who had been condemned, 
some months ago, to a year’s hard labour, having been concerned 
in a large theft. They decide, however, that it is impossible 
that it could have been he, as his term of imprisonment cannot 
yet have expired, aud they dismiss the subject, only adding 
that many persons had doubted the justice of the sentence. 

The gentleman, nevertheless, is the said Authony Lingen, a 
lad of twenty years of age, whose sensitive and refined nature 
appears to have been absolutely broken and crushed by the 
degradations to which he has been subjected, and the injustice 
of his conviction. He falls dangerously ill on leaving the prison, 
and is kindly nursed at the house of the brother and sister-in- 
law of the man in whose company he is at first seen, and most 
tenderly watched over by the man himself, who has been a 
fellow-prisoner of his during his year in jail. While he lies ill 
@ young man of feeble appearance and nervous manners 
calls, and leaves a considerable sum of money for the 
sufferer, but gives neither name nor address. ‘This young 
man is the son and heir of a rich mill-owner of the town, 
uncle to the young Lingen who is ill, He—the young 
man—is not known to the Dixon family, and is not 
suspected by any of them of being criminally concerned in 
Lingen’s affairs, except by Lizzie,—the kind, hardworking mis- 
tress of the house. Her suspicions, however, are not allowed to 
play any part in clearing up the mystery; and Anthony Lingen, 
having been convicted, according to the author, on very imper- 
fect and insufficient evidence in the beginning of the story, is 
cleared at the end of it in an equally improbable—in the present 
day, we hope we might say, impossible—manner. But we will 
not dwell longer on the poorness of the plot, which is, as we 
have said, exceedingly feeble ; and we advise the author to make 
greater efforts in future to contrive a plot that will hold water 
better than this does. 


The mental and physical prostration which supervene upon 





i 

Ahthony Lingen’s recovery are very painful to read about; byt 
he is relieved from the necessity of earning an honest livelihogg 
with nothing but a broken reputation to go upon, by coming 
into a considerable fortune, bequeathed to him by an old lady 
a distant relative of his mother’s, with the condition that he 
shall take the name of Fairfax—her name. This, of course, hy 
is very thankful to do, no evidence apparently being asked fo 
as to his identity by the lawyer of the deceased lady. Six o 
more years elapse, after Fairfax’s inheritance of his fortune 
before he appears upon the scene again, during which time i. 
has travelled all over the world, accompanied by Bob Dixoy 
his fellow-prisoner, in the capacity of his devoted servant and 
friend. 


This melancholy episode, fortunately, occupies less than half 
avolume. The second part of the story opens in the Vicarage 
gardens of a beautiful country parish in the South of England, 
and Beatrice Clare is formally introduced to the reader in the 
bosom of her own family, of which she is head-centre. She jg 
mistress of the house and principal lady in the parish, as he 
mother has been dead for many years. The family consists of 
Mr. Clare (the vicar), his only daughter, Beatrice, and her three 
young brothers. When introducing the boys to the notice of 
the reader, our author gives it as her (we hope erroneous) 
opinion, that small boys, as a rule, are not particularly charm. 
ing to their fathers. Poor small boys! We certainly think 
that we have come across several proud fathers of small boys, 
whe must have belonged to the honourable class of ex. 
ceptions to the rule indicated in the above remark. 1p 
the fortune which Anthony Lirgen inherited from Mrs, Fair. 
fax was attached a small bit of property and a house which 
happens to be in Mr. Clare’s parish; and here Anthony Fairfax 
takes up his residence for a few weeks on his return from his 
travels. His coming to the manor as its possessor naturally 
creates a sensation in the small country society. Nothing was 
ever known of its previous owner, who had resided at a distance, 
and nothing is known of Mr. Fairfax, and great curiosity is felt 
by all his neighbours as to his past and present life, intentions, 
politics, opinions, &c., which curiosity is intensified by the life 
of a recluse which he persists in leading. He allows himself, 
however, to be drawn into friendly relations with the vicar’s 
family, and becomes a great ally of the three youths, who 
remain uninteresting to their father to the end, we are sorry to 
suy. Beatrice has a beautiful friend living in the village, a 
certain Helen Carlyon, a girl with no fortune, dependent 
upon the kindness of an uncle and aunt for her maintenance, 
sensitive about her position, sensitive about the opinions 
of those around her, but with enough high-mindedness to 
set this aside and act independently up to a certain point, 
yet with none of the real unselfishness which would have 
enabled her to set aside the opinions of the world, and 
to have shared disgrace with a friend if she herself believed 
him to be innocent. Helen’s is a very well-drawn character ; but 
the circumstances of her life are depressing, and, like Fairfax’s, 
need the light of Beatrice’s friendship to make them an agree: 
able subject of contemplation. One fact must be mentioned 
which shows very praiseworthy patience in Helen Carlyon’s 
gossiping country neighbours. We scarcely think that the 
good fortune of being surrounded by such discriminating gossips 
is at all common; but it was very useful in this case, as the 
story depends upon it. Helen’s father, who had failed in 
business, had committed suicide while Helen was a baby; and 
although she had grown to the age of twenty-one in the village 
of Cheynehurst, and although this fact was always communi- 
cated to every new-comer as part of the local history, Helen 
herself had never heard it—which speaks well for the good-feeling 
of her neighbours. Fairfax’s morbid sensibility on the subject of 
his imprisonment and disgrace—which is quite a monomania in 
his case, but a very natural one in a man of his sensitive tem- 
perament—induces him to make a profound secret of his 
past history, and to dread the slightest allusion to anything 
which may lead to a disclosure of his real name or history. 
With this fear constantly before his mind, he begins 
to dread the neighbourhood to Beatrice, whose lively talk 
strays from subject to subject, and whose kind heart—always 
watching for opportunities of drawing away his thoughts 
from the gloomy meditations which evidently occupy him— 
leads her to try and engage his interest and attention in what 
is going on around him. From the first day of his seeing her 
in her own home, he has been powerfully attracted by the sweet, 





* Anthony Fairfax: a Novel. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley and Sons. 


bright, unselfish girl, and her untiring and unvarying kindness 
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to himself soon ripens this feeling into love—the offspring of 
enuine and reasonable admiration and gratitude combined— 
and before long all the different feelings favourable to her, of 
which he is conscious, are quite indistinguishable, and have 
merged themselves in the one strong sentiment of love, which, 
a3 is its wont, begins to torment its victim in every variety of 
way. Side by side with this love, and growing with its growth 
as their relations become more intimate, springs up and 
strengthens his fear of her; and her reckless fashion of 
speaking out all the thoughts of her heart, and asking 
his sympathy in them, begins to bring back that mood 
of his which she most deplores, and he becomes more 
and more silent and depressed in her presence. In this 
state of affairs her true sweetness of disposition shines 
out more and more brightly. She is perfectly unconscious of 
his feelings towards her, and she keenly but humbly grieves 
over her inability to cheer or help him, in what she sees to be 
a troubled life. She upbraids herself with the vanity which 
ever allowed her to dream that a stupid little thing like herself 
could be able to add any interest or pleasure to a thoughtful, 
cultivated man’s life, and she tries to withdraw herself from 
him so as not to prove an additional source of annoyance to 
him; but in this endeavour she becomes aware of the distressing 
fact that little or less than nothing as she is to him, he has 
grown to be a very important element in her own happiness. 
The poor, humble child—as she is in some ways—tries to crush 
and smother this private trouble, and not to allow it to weigh 
upon the lives of others. 


In proportion as Fairfax learns to fear Beatrice he becomes 
conscious of a feeling of security and fellowship in the com- 
panionship of her quiet, grave friend, Helen Carlyon; and 
having, to his own combined misery and satisfaction, convinced 
himself of the gulf between his own disgraced past and Beatrice’s 
open, shining life, and further having assured himself that she 
is getting weary of his continual gloom, he decides to do all he 
can to win the acceptance of Helen Carlyon, and while gaining 
a beautiful and refined wife for himself, give her a home of her 
own, ample means, loving protection, and immunity from the 
degrading and wearying dependence on unwilling relatives. 
He presses his suit warmly, and Helen, who is of a slow and 
deliberate nature, is almost offended at his eagerness, although 
alittle flattered by it at the same time. The author, at this 
point, makes Fairfax do what, if she has accurately described 
him before, we are sure that he was far too honourable to have 
done,—namely, endeavour to make Helen his wife without 
telling her of the stain on his’ past history. He argues with 
himself that her own past life is not free from transmitted 
stain,—of which he supposes her to’ be aware,—and that, there- 
fore, she cannot afford to be too particular about his antecedents. 
As a matter of fact, as we have said, she knows nothing about 
the blot her father’s death left upon her family; buat, sup- 
posing her to have known this, Fairfax, although not strong- 
minded enough to throw aside the undeserved disgrace and live 
a courageous life, is too honourable to have acted as he is made 
to act. While this wooing is going on, Beatrice—who, with 
many self-reproaching and self-despising thoughts, sees in this 
marriage the fulfilment of her hopes for him, and the downfall 
of her own—helps on the suit iu every little way in her power. 
She invites him to a party where he is to meet Helen, and, when 
she is preparing for it, with her own hands picks out some 
flowers for him, and offers them to him. He draws himself up 
and declines them. ‘The action of both recalls to their minds a 
similar scene enacted once before between themselves and some 
one else. He knows who the “some one else” was, but she 
imagines her impression to have been one of those illusions of 
fancy which often occur, and which we take for memory. She 
ponders over it, and, later on, suddenly the whole incident at 
the prison door—the how, where, and when—flashes into her 
mind. Standing before her own drawing-room fire, and quite 
innocently, before many guests, she begins to tell him that she 
has met him before, and, without her knowing how it happens 
in the least, one of the lighted candles off the chimney piece is 
thrown on to her arm and sets fire to her sleeve, and causes her 
avery serious burn. It is a very natural and clever scene,— 
his love and sorrow and fear, her love and guiltiness and regret 
for his regret, at the pain which has been caused to her, 
are all very touching and very telling. Again, the scene where 
she thanks him for putting out the fire with his hands, and then 
goes on to finish what she had been going to tell him, is very 
good. Again, the scene where Fairfax drives into the town and 








is met with coldness and repulse, after the fact of his imprison- 
ment has been made known, is very good also. But the manner 
of the discovery is decidedly improbable, and shows a poverty of 
invention or a deficiency of effort. 


Beatrice’s firm belief in his innocence and her scorn of Helen» 
as she bewails the disclosure, are both very clever and admirable. 
Helen’s state of mind is typical of that refined selfishness of 
some so-called highminded people :—“ She was sorry for him, 
but her chief feeling was for herself at being mixed up in such 
an affair; it was her misfortune that she dwelt upon. There 
are people with whom their second-hand connection with any 
trouble is infinitely more important than even that of the chief 
sufferer ;—people who, if their dearest friend come to unmerited 
disgrace, would feel that the deepest tragedy of the occurrence 
lay in the fact that they knew the person concerned.” Beatrice’s 
distress at Helen’s desertion of him at the time of his greatest 
need is well told. “If things had gone well with him, she 
would have suppressed any feeling but one of friendship towards 
him; but she could not turn away from him when she knew of 
the disaster that had fallen upon him. That drew her to him 
with beseeching that could not be denied. There was not a 
thought of herself in her heart. She could not be anything to 
him; he loved Helen. She could only grieve for him, and long 
for the power of giving him comfort. Her love that day was 
as selfless as one may imagine the love of an angel for a 
mortal might be. It was pure pity and tenderness.” We 
have not space to dwell, as we should like to do, upon the 
many capital scenes where Beatrice tells Fairfax that she has 
known all the story for a long time, and never doubted him for 
a minute; where he tells the tale of his disgrace to Mr. Clare, 
&c.; nor to follow the plot to its conclusion. Suflice it to say 
that wherever the author returns to the plot she falls very far 
short of the standard she reaches in most of her individual 
scenes, but that Beatrice is so charming a character that she makes 
the book very well worth reading in spite of its shortcomings. 


TAXATION AND TAXES IN ENGLAND.* 

“To tax and to be loved,” said Burke, “is not given to man.” 
Most people would be of opinion that to write four volumes, 
containing over 1,450 pages, with eighteen appendices, on such 
a subject as taxation, and to be loved, is equally beyond human 
capability. Yet, as we hope to be able te show, Mr. Dowell 
deserves to retain the esteem, if not the affection, of his fellow- 
creatures. The subject of taxation is naturally a dry one, and 
its history must at times, even in the hands of a lively and 
accomplished writer, degenerate into little other than a mere 
categorical statement of facts and figures, which, although they 
have their value, cannot be said to be interesting. Nothing but 
the strongest sense of duty, it might be thought, would lead 
any man to undertake such a labour as Mr. Dowell has 
carried out in these four volumes. And yet a little reflection 
would show that taxation is one of the most important factors 
in the events of history, and that resistance to its imposition has 
often been the exciting cause of rebellion and insurrection, to say 
nothing of the overthrow of Ministries. It is only one, but a 
very powerful one, of the chains that bind the present to the 
past ; and its hither end, carried in our breeches-pocket, is handed 
on from generation to generation, “ bequeathed from bleeding sire 
to son.” Our fathers, for good or for ill, spent the money, and 
we, their children, have still to do our part in paying their debts. 

Mr. Dowell is Assistant-Solicitor to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and he is, we believe, the author of a work entitled, A 
Sketch of the History of Taxes in England, which stopped short 
at the first volume. This book, we imagine, is intended to take 
the place of the earlier venture, which appeared some uine 
or ten years ago. It isa monument of laborious industry and 
investigation, and, moreover, it presents an excellent example of 
the way in which a treatise on a dull subject may be made readable 
in the hands of a skilful writer, and one especially who is not 
devoid of humour. That there are wastes of very dreary read- 
ing, useful only to the historian, is not to be gainsaid; the 
wonder is that there are not more; but by free use of quotation, 
incident, and reference, Mr. Dowell has, wherever possible, 
enlivened his pages and made them interesting, and sometimes 
amusing. ‘l'axation has always afforded food for caricature and 
burlesque, and if John Ball has to pay he will laugh at those 
who tax him; and accordingly we find many extracts from 





* A History of Taxes and Taxation in England, By Stephon Dowell. 4 vols. 
London: Longmans and Co, 1884. 
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squibs and satires, and frequent allusion to prints and caricatures 
of the day. The scheme of the work may be briefly stated thus :— 
In the first two volumes Mr. Dowell gives a continuous history 
of taxation, from its earliest recorded imposition up to the Budget 
of 1883. This part of his task is divided into periods, such as 
“From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Henry II.,” 
“The Hundred Years’ War with France,” and “The Stuart 
Period’; whilst in later times the costly wars the country was 
involved in gave rise to increases in the National Debt, and 
these form suitable periods for the division of the subject. The 
third and fourth volumes are devoted to separate accounts of 
particular taxes; the third treating of the direct taxes and 
stamp-duties, whilst the fourth relates to taxes on articles of 
consumption. 

The earliest taxes were charged on land exclusively, personal 
property being inconsiderable; and the first land-tax on record 
was Danegeld, which, imposed long after all fear of the Danes 
had ceased, grew into a perpetual land-tax. This, with the 
other Medizval taxes of carucage, scutage, and tallage, became 
at length “ merged in a general system of taxation by means of 
grants of fractional parts of moveables.” These grants are well 
known to the reader of history, on its social and economic side 
at least, as “ fifteenths and tenths,” and they were levied in the 
towns on the capital value of stock-in-trade and chattels, and 
in the country upon the cattle and crops, and sometimes upon 
the rent, of the landowners. But the fractional expression was 
purely nominal. The assessments were conducted in such a 
free-and-easy way that “a perusal of the various writs for the 
assessment and collection is like reading the programme for the 
course of a procession which went another way.” If the 
assessment was strict, grave complaints arose; and after an 
occurrence of this sort in 1334, a compromise was made with 
the taxpayers :— 

“Henceforth, from 1334, the sum thus paid by composition as 

for the fifteenth and tenth granted in 1334, was accepted as the 
basis of taxation; and on the grant of a fifteenth and a tenth it 
was usual to declare that they should be levied in the ancient 
manner, according to the ancient valuation, that is to say, that there 
should not be any new assessment, but that every particular county 
and town should pay the usual sum. In the aggregate, the sums 
amounted to between £38,000 and £39,000; and henceforth, as far 
as the exchequer is concerned, a ‘fifteenth and tenth’ was practically 
a fiscal expression for a sum of about £39,000 ; and when a fifteenth 
and tenth was granted every county knew the amount to be raised 
in the county for the fifteenth, and every city and borough the amount 
to be raised therein for the tenth...... Upon the basis of this 
settlement of the fifteenth and tenth in 1334, direct taxation mainly 
proceeded from this date until it became the practice to add to the 
grant of fifteenths and tenths a general subsidy on lands and goods. 
Changed from what the French term a tax de quotité to a tax de réparti- 
tion, from what, had not the word at the present day a peculiar meaning, 
we should term a rate to a fixed land-tax, being, not the fractional grant 
it purported to be, but a stated sum divisible between certain dis- 
tricts, the tax in this form came to be regarded by the people almost as 
of constitutional right. When less than the sum for a full fifteenth and 
tenth was required, half a fifteenth and tenth was granted ; and when 
a greater sum was required, it was granted under the name of two 
fifteenths and tenths, as the case might be. Allattempts to introduce 
other forms of taxation, or to disturb the settlement of 1334, almost 
invariably failed. We see the dogged insistence of the Englishman 
in this matter prevailing in after times to turn the general subsidy or 
new rate of the Tudor period into another tax of a fixed sum. The 
Parliamentary assessments of the Commonwealth times continued 
the tradition. And when, after the Revolution, another attempt was 
made to introduce and establish the principle of rating in taxation, 
the property-tax of William III., planted in the same soil, grew 
gradually to resemble the assessments, the subsidies, and the 
fifteenths and tenths, in the form it attained to of the fixed land-tax 
of the eighteenth century. To the present day, at the distance of 
five centuries and a half, the consequences of the arrangements made 
in 1334 for the local assessment and collection of the fifteenth and 
tenth are clearly visible in England.” 
The subsidy began to be levied towards the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, and in Tudor times it was established as a 
personal tax charged on persons possessing moveables, and on 
those owning land; but there was a provision that no one 
should be charged both on moveables and on land—‘ none are to 
be doubly charged.” ‘This tax yielded on one occasion—the 
coming of the Armada—£120,000, but it was assessed in so 
slovenly a way that it averaged only between £70,000 and 
£80,000, and this in spite of the elaborate and far-reaching 
system of taxation of the sixteenth century. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time economy was carried into parsimony, and 
there was the greatest difficulty in raising funds for the 
Exchequer. Sir W. Raleigh stated in the House of Commons 
that not the hundredth part of the wealth of some persons 
was assessed. Of the state of things at this period Mr. Dowell 
writes as follows :— 


* ee 

“Thus it was that after the defeat of the Armada, in the lagt 
fifteen years of the reign of the Queen, while rents rose, and internal 
industry, lately strongly reinforced by the immigration of refugeeg 
from the religious persecutions in the Netherlands, progressed in 
development day by day; while commerce, represented at the Royal 
Exchange—originally Gresham’s Bourse—was increasing in eye 
direction; while expense in dress and expense in building—thoge 
unfailing criteria of wealth in the upper classes—were conspicuons, 
the one in those magnificent costumes where, as we see in portraits 
to this day, the courtier was rightly said to carry sometimes ‘the 
value of a manor’ on his back; the other, in ‘all that great bravery 
of building that set in in the times of Elizabeth, of which go 
many examples still exist in our Elizabethan halls and manor. 
houses ; and while the increase in drinking—that unfailing criterion, 
alas! of increase in means in the lower classes in England, carried 
your English in potency of potting above even ‘your Dane, your 
German , and your swag-bellied Hollander ’—briefly, while agriculture, 
internal industry, and trade and commerce all combined in advance, 
and everything else evidenced an increase of riches, the ad valorem 
rate on property declined in yield. In these last fifteen years of the 
reign-—‘ the spacious times of great Elizabeth’—all else expanded 
save the total of the Queen’s subsidy roll. In short, such a travestie 
of taxation took place, such a burlesque of assessment was repre 
sented in the proceedings of the Commissioners for the Subsidies, that 
in reading Bacon’s observations upon taxes, while we acknowledge 
their correctness, they appear to have a force and felicity beyond, 
perhaps, the intention of the author when he says :—‘ He that shall 
look into other countries, and consider the taxes, and tallages, and 
impositions, and assizes, and the like, that are everywhere in use, will 
find the Englishman is most master of his own valuation, and the 
least bitten in purse of any nation in Europo.’”’ 
We note in passing that with this remark of Bacon’s Mr. Dowell 
seems to be so charmed that he has quoted it three times in the 
course of his work. Another ancient source of revenue, the 
Customs, originally a toll “in the nature of a premium paid to 
the King for insurance,” at a time when every man’s hand was 
against the merchant, ready to rob and to fleece him, so that 
“ pillé comme un marchand ” passed into a proverb, receives due 
attention from Mr. Dowell. During Plantagenet times, with 
Chaucer for a few years Controller of the Customs in London, 
and up to the Commonwealth, these imposts, with tunnage on 
wine and poundage on goods, were usually granted to the 
Sovereign as a life subsidy. The wine of France was the chief 
import, and wool, skins, and leather formed the principal exports. 
During the Wars of the Roses, the customs supplied the main 
source of revenue from taxation. Enormous waste occurred 
through faulty collection and extensive pilfering, and in 
the time of Elizabeth only a fourth out of £200,000 reached 
the Treasury. Benevolences and monopolies were other 
means of raising money in the olden time; granting the 
latter was a Royal prerogative, and was freely exercised, 
and numbers of patents and licences were in existence before 
Elizabeth’s reign. She grantel them so abundantly that in 
1601 a great debate took place in the House of Commons, whick 
led to a reform, and all the most vexatious patents were 
abolished ; but only to reappear under the Stuarts. Another 
tax, and one that was more than usually obnoxious—and what 
tax was ever loved of the people ?—was the poll-tax, first levied 
in 1377, and known as “ the tallage of groats.” Its third imposi- 
tion, in 1380, “ stands prominent in fiscal history as the cause 
of the peasant insurrection.” That is to say, it was the 
exciting cause; but the real cause of that important and 
interesting movement lay far deeper, and may be traced back to 
the influence of the Black Death on the labour supply. After 
1380, this form of tax was very sparingly used. It was employed 
in 1641 by Charles I., in order to pay the arrears due to the 
Army; and after the Restoration, Charles II. raised funds on 
several occasions by its means. In common with all taxes up to the 
time of the Civil War, the poll-tax was assessed in the loosest way ; 
and that this was the case after the Restoration as far as this tax 
was concerned, may be inferred from reading Mr. Dowell's remark 
that ‘‘ Pepys, when the collectors of the poll demand from him, 
December, 1660, 103. for himself and 2s. for his servant, pays 
the 12s. ‘ without dispute ;’ and adds, ‘I put by £10 for them, 
but I think I am not bound to discover myself.” The last 
poll-tax was imposed in 1698. 


With the Commonwealth the old order changed, and gave 
place to new, and the modern system of taxation may be said 
to have commenced. From the Monthly Assessments of this 
period, it proved to be but a step to the Annual Land-tax. At 
this time, also, the Excise, on the Dutch model, was introduced 
into England by Pym, who gained the title of “The Father of 
the Excise ;” and it provoked such resistance that “ it is not an 
exaggeration of statement to say that the excise was established 
at the point of the sword.” After the Revolution things went on 





merrily enough. War succeeded war—tax followed tax. The 
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revenue Was forced up from £1,750,000 in 1688, to £6,750,000 in 
1755, £17,250,000 in 1792, and when taxation attained its zenith 
in 1815, it reached the sum of £74,500,000, with a population of 

pout 20,000,000. The National Debt, which in 1698 stood at 
4 500,000, had attained to the enormous total of £864,000,000. 
At this time everything taxable was taxed ; the income-tax was 
ten per cent., whilst, as Sydney Smith wrote, “a truly free 
Englishman walks about covered with licences.” How our fore- 
fathers managed to struggle on during those times is well-nigh 
inconceivable to their lightly taxed descendants in the present 
day. Truly, at the close of the Great War England, Issachar-like, 
might be compared to a strong ass crouching between twoburdens, 
those, namely, of direct and indirect taxation. How better times 
came, and what successive Chancellors of the Exchequer were 
able to do towards relieving the load under which the country 
groaned, is duly set forth in Mr. Dowell’s pages. Probably but 
few persons in the present day remember how long it was before 
some of the taxes were abolished. In 1842, there were still 
1,200 articles in the tariff, and it was not until 1853 that the 
pa on soap was finally repealed, whilst the window-tax, 
terribly injurious and unsanitary in its effects, only disappeared 
two years earlier. In 1850, it yielded £1,708,502. The chapters 
on the history of the separate taxes in the last two volumes are 
excellent in their way, and afford some interesting reading 
The book deserves to take its place as a standard work on the 
subject to which it is devoted, and it will probably be a very 
long time before it is superseded. 





RECORDS OF ARGYLL* 

Tus is a magnificent volume of its kind, which kind we may 
describe as the delightfully amorphous. Now that the accom- 
plished and versatile J. F’. (we should, perhaps, rather say Ian) 
Campbell of Islay is no ionger with us, no one is better fitted to 
do justice to the traditions and history of the great sept of 
Argyll than Lord Archibald Campbell, who is an enthu- 
siast in regard to these matters, and who took a very 
active part in a recent controversy regarding the antiquity 
of the Highland dress, and the distinctive character of the clan 
tartans. We have said this book is delightfully amorphous, 
because in making a collection of this sort, it is undesirable to lay 
down too precise a method, even if it were possible to adhere to 
it. A book of such a kind ought to be a thesanrus or reference- 
volume, to any page of which one ought to be able to go at any 
moment. The bulk of it, however, consists, as Lord Archibald 
Campbell tells us in his modest preface, of “tales written 
down for the most part from recitation, and rendered as 
closely to the original Gaelic as the difference of the two 
languages permitted. Many of these appear for the first time 
inan English form; others are presented as offering a different 
version of tales which have already been translated; while a 
few, which have already appeared elsewhere, have been included 
to give completeness to a’work designed to illustrate the charac- 
teristics of Argyllshire legend.” These legends, it is perhaps 
needless to say, are full of adventure, bloodshed, and Celtic 
superstition. Here is a fair specimen of Highland ferocity, little 
more than two hundred years ago :— 

“Lord Niel Campbell sent John Grant to Isla to collect rents. 
MacLean of Duart happening to be in Isla at the time, he seized 
Grant and his rents and carried them with him to Duart Castle. 
When Lord Niel discovered where his factor was he went to Dunollie 
and said to MacDougall, ‘ Will you go to Duart for my factor, for it is 
useless for me to go, on account of the unpleasant terms on which I 
am with MacLean ?? MacDougall answered that he would. When 
he reached Duart, MacLean met him on the shore, and saluted him 
courteously. MacDougall informed him that he came for Lord Niel’s 
factor. ‘Let us dine, first,’ said MacLean; ‘we can talk of that 
business afterwards.’ After dinner, MacDongall said to MacLean, 
‘Where is Grant, for it is time for me to set off homewards?’ Upon 
this, MacLean moved to the other side of the room, and said, coolly, 
‘His head is here, but his body is out there, and you can take it with 
you if you choose.’ MacDougall answered, ‘I will take with me 
what there is of him, since I have come for him.’ Grant’s body is 
buried in the churchyard of Kilbrandon, but his head is in Mull. 
Joho Grant met his fate in 1681, according to his gravestone.” 

Here, however, is a more agreeable story of a worthy Highland 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Cunieson, who seems to have been a 
muscular Christian long before the time of Canon Kingsley :— 

“Upon one occasion, when Mr. Cunieson was preaching in the 
church of Kilchenzie—which is now a ruin left in solitude and 
silence, but which retains in its dismantled state the appearance of 





* Records of Argyll: Legends, Traditions, and Recollections of Argyllshire 
Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic. By Lord Archibald Campbell. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1885. 
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having been a chapel of the faith which prevailed before the 
Reformation—and_ earnestly exhorting his people against the 
crime of theft, which, however, seemed to be a very venial fault 
in these days, and while elucidating his subject, he happened to say 
in the course of his observations, ‘Let all thieves cast from them 
stolen goods.’ A certain person was in the church who seemed to 
relish his neighbour's mutton more than his own, and who had con- 
cealed under his plaid a shoulder of fat wedder, which he intended to 
dress for his dinner after his return home. This man thought the 
minister’s Sermon so personal as to be aimed at himself, and before 
the whole congregation he took out the piece from below his plaid, 
and solemnly declared that he never took anything from a poor man, 
but a wealthy neighbour who could well afford it.” 

There appear in Lord Archibald Campbell’s Records of Argyll 
portraits (in two senses) of eminent members of the Campbell 
family. One of the most remarkable of these is Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, better known as “ Black Duncan of the Cowl,” who played 
an important part in furthering the fortunes of the Breadalbane 
section of the Campbells. To judge from portraits given 
of him in middle and old age, he must have been a singularly 
stern and even forbidding-looking personage, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that he “ was engaged constantly in bloody dis- 
putes with the MacGregor clan.” Yet Black Duncan, who died 
in 1631, at the age of eighty-five, found time to throw himself 
into sufficiently pacific works. He planted an avenue of limes 
at Taymonth Castle, which is still kept up ; he built and repaired 
towers, castles, and churches, bridged rivers, and made embank- 
ments against their encroachments. One would have liked, too, 
to have heard a little more of Colin Iongatach, i.e. Wonderful or 
Singular Colin, who was the twenty-eighth ancestor of the 
present Duke of Argyll. According toa MS. in the Dunstaff- 
nage family papers,— 

“ He was called Wonderful, because he was singular and odd in his 
conceits. To describe them all would be a history and take up much 
time ; for instance, his throwing all his treasure into Loch Fyne a 
little before his death, lest his sons should quarrel and fight for it ; his 
sudden burning of all his houses when some noblemen of the O'Neils 
came to visit him from Ireland, that, as he had a fine field equipage, 
he might have the opportunity to regale them in tents, for he did not 
think his house magnificent enough for the entertainment of such 
quality ; and how, in a beggar’s habit, he went through all the army 
of the Lord of the Isles to spy his forces; his narrow escape from the 
fury of the McCallums, who designed to burn him alive in a house 
where he lay at night that they might have the estate for Duncan 
Skeod na Seich, their foster-brother or coult. They set the house on 
fire, and he was obliged to fly in his coat of mail made of steel, which 
became so hot in the flames that he was forced to run into a pool of 
water under the town of Kilmartine, which pool to this Gay is called 
Linne-na-luirich, that is, the Pool of the Coat of Mail.”’ 

He would be a bold man who should intermeddle in the great 
tartan controversy. Still, in concluding our notice, we may 
mention that this volume seems to dispose of a rather obstinate 
heresy, which was encouraged by no less an authority than 
Macaulay. It is to the effect that this supposed characteristic 
of the Highlander was really an invention of an English trooper 
in Marshal Wade’s army, and, in consequence, only an 
eighteenth-century affair. In this volume, however, there 
appears a genealogical tree of the House of Glenurchy, painted 
in 1635 by George Jamesone, an Aberdeen artist, described by 
his admirers as “The Scotch Vandyck.” In this picture there 
is a Highland figure in an undoubted kilt. Lord Archibald 
Campbell says :— 

“This painting is undoubtedly of great interest to all Highlanders, 
as it proves that the dress as now worn, is worn, so to Say, with no 
change of fashion. The kilt terminates above the knee exactly aa 
now worn. The hose are worn exactly as they are now worn also. 
ae chere aie The ignorant cry of the kilt being a modern arrangement 
is for ever hushed by such testimony, or, rather, had this painting 
been generally known, could never have arisen.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Three Months in the Soudan. By Ernestine Sartorias. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Here is another book about that unlucky 
Egyptian campaign in the Soudan. The author heard much of what 
had been going on, of Hicks Pasha’s march, and of all the other 
disastrous events which incompetence, ill-luck, and irresolution seem 
to have combined to bring about. Her personal experiences chiefly 
relate to life at Suakin. Of this place and its people she draws 
some picturesque sketches—as, for instance, of the Bonga slave, 
Furajulla, distinguished, among other things, for having knocked over 
one after another a guard of four Turkish soldiers who had insulted 
him. Suakin was not an agreeable place, and Mrs. Sartorius found 
her volunteered duties as “ president of the mess’ exceedingly 
onerous; though, as there was little to be got beyond canned pro- 
visions, they might be considered exceedingly simple. The book 
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concludes with an account of the battle of Fl Teb derived from eye- 
witnesses. One touch in their descriptions is very significant. 
“ Without actually seeing it, no one could believe how the troops 
fired in tho air. They did not put their rifles to their shoulders, 
but, holding them close to their cartridge-boxes, loaded and touched 
off the trigger as fast as possible.” 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of Knowledge and Reality, by 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co )—This is 
described as “a criticism of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s ‘Principles of 
Logic,’””? a work noticed in theso columns some little time ago. 
The criticism is of a friendly kind, or rather is suggested by the con- 
viction that Mr. Bradley’s book “deserves,” to use Mr. Bosanquet’s 
expression, “to be epoch-making in English philosophy.” Its object, 
to quote again from the author’s preface, is “to show how Mr. 
Bradley’s essential and original concepticns might be disengaged 
from some peculiarities which he apparently shares with reactionary 
logic.’ —— With this may be mentioned a book which aims at giving 
some simple teaching in another branch of philosophy, the ethical, 
Active Principles; or, Elements of Moral Science. By John H. 
Godwin. (James Clarke and Co.)—Professor Godwin divides his 
subject into three parts, ‘ Mental Feelings,’ “ Volitions,” ‘“ Moral 
Perceptions and Sentiments.” We may particularly recommend the 
chapter on “Conscience,’’ which seems to state the subject in a lucid 
and reasonable way. 

A Bustling Life in the Civil Service. By Thomas Baker. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Baker is one of the persons who find 
some of the best happiness of life in being in a minority. He 
is a vegetarian of the most pronounced type. His ideal of diet is 
“uncooked fruit.’”? He tells us, for instance, how he left Leicester 
Square at half-past twelve at night, and reached Northampton (a 
distance of sixty-eight miles), without a halt, at half-past eight a.m. 
of the following day. His provision he carried with him, and it con- 
sisted of shelled nuts for food, and two dozen small pears for drink: 
We are informed, in a tone of semi-complaint, that after his marriage 
he was led back to cooked vegetables (‘for women will generally 
prefer cooking ’’); he is candid enough to allow that a greater variety 
is thus obtained. It is needless to say that Mr. Baker has strong 
anti-vaccination opinions. His book is amusing, and indeed—for it 
would be unfair to judge the writer by his eccentricities—instructive. 

Tenants of an Old Farm. By Henry C. M‘Cook, D.D. (Ford, 
Howard, and Hulbert, New York.)—The “old farm” is a quaint 
rustic dwelling; the tenants are, first, the stranger from the city who 
has been peremptorily ordered to leave his occupations, if he would 
save his life; and, next, the various insects—as spiders, and the like 
—which have taken up their abode in the place during a long 
vacancy. By great good-fortune, the human tenant, when deprived 
of his ordinary occupations, finds a pleasure in watching the ways of 
his fellow-oecupiers. This volume contains the result of his obser- 
vations given in the conversational form. The information is given 
with considerable vivacity, and it is relieved by some humour, first, 
in the conversational powers of one “ Dan’],” a coloured labourer, 
who “represents popular superstitions about insects ;” and, secondly, 
in the quaint drawings with which Mr. Dan Beard has illustrated the 
text. There are other illustrations which deal with realities, and 
which are excellent in their way. 

Biographical Essays. By F. Max Miller. (Longmans.)—This 
might be described as a volume of funeral sermons, having for their 
subjects such different men as Réjah Rammohun Roy, Keshnub Chunder 
Sen, Colebrooke, Mohl, Bunsen, and Kingsley. As the bulk of what 
Professor Max Miiller has here said has been given to the public in 
the form either of essay or of spoken address, it has come within the 
range of criticism ; as, moreover, Professor Max Miiller’s views on 
such subjects as German Liberalism, English Broad-Churchism, and 
Hindoo philosophy and theology are perfectly well known, we need 
only say now that this volame gives good examples of the author’s 
style—its excellences and its faults, its well-known grace, and its at 
least equally well-known unctuosity. From the purely literary stand- 
point, we regard the essays on Bunsen (reprinted from “Chips from 
a German Workshop’’) and ‘Rajah Rammohun Roy” as the best 
in this book. It is a matter of regret, in our opinion, that 
Professor Max Miiller did not re-cast, or at least reduce, his 
paper on Kingsley before republishing it. Most of us love—indeed, 
eannot help loving—Kingsley, of whom it may be said, as Heine 
wished it to be said of himself, that he was a soldier in the war for 
the liberation of humanity. Yet there is too much of the funeral ser- 
mon, done into Daily Telegraphese, in this: —‘‘ Whoever can watch 
a beautiful sun, setting in the west after a glorious course, and illu- 
minating by its refracted rays the whole sky with its mountains and 
valleys, will celight in watching the glorious course and the beautiful 
setting of a human soul which in life has warmed, nourished, 
strengthened, and gladdened many a heart,”’ &c. 

About going to Law. By Arthur John Williams. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Mr. William’s advice may be generally summed-up in the little 
word “lon’t.” But as, in spite of the best intentions, the “ honest 





citizen,” for whom this book is intended, cannot always help himself 
descends to details, and makes a number of practically usefal gp she 
tions. But the object of his book, as he explains it, is “to save me 
who are not lawyers,” but is “by no means intended to make “ 
their own lawyers; to save them from going to law, not from “a 
to lawyers when the occasion really makes it desirable thes ts 
should do so.” His first chapter, then, is “ How to avoid goin nd 
Law ;” the two that follow describe “ How to Resist an aa. 
Claim,”’ “ How to Assert a Just Claim ;’’ the fourth gives “ Reins, 
Witnesses ;” the fifth “Hints to Jurymen;” and the last deals ang 
the ‘‘ Police Court.” 

There is much that is politically interesting in The Public Letters 
of the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P., collected and edited by Mr, 7 
J. Leech (S. Low and Co.) and no student of progress in our tine 
and country should overlook even the slightest observations of Mr 
Bright on such questions as, for example, Emigration, Foreign Policy, 
the Income-tax, Vaccination, and Temperance. Yet there ig q wank 
of slippered ease about these productions. They read too much like 
speeches cut down, and somewhat spoiled in the cutting. Take, for 
example, what Mr. Bright says about the labour of posial employés on 
Sunday :—“ It is a great public service, an honourable labour, and it 
must be compensated for as other services are. There is not a word 
in the New Testament leaning to your views, so far ag they are 
influenced by religious considerations. The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” Or take this :—‘In my judg. 
ment, the value of a high character for strict honour and honesty in 
business can hardly be estimated too highly; and it will often stand 
for more in the conscience, and even in the ledger, than all that can 
be gained by shabby and dishonest transactions.” Here we have an 
admirable sentiment ; but does it not suggest a speech or a pamphlet, 
or even a lay sermon, rather than a letter. We should say that a 
selection from Mr. Bright’s private letters wonld be delightful 
reading. He is the impersonation of conviction as applied to public 
life ; and men who seek to secure the dominance of conviction in that 
region, are generally tender. We all know, too, that Mr. Bright js 
not only tender, bat playfully humorous. 


For Liberty. By Auberon Herbert. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
Thongh Mr. Herbert has not, we think, assumed the name, it would 
not be unfair to call him an “anarchist.” He advocates, among 
other things, the “ abolition and reduction ” [what does this mean ? if 
you abolish, you do not need to reduce ?] “ of all Customs and Excise 
duties and assessed taxes.” Government revenues are to be derived 
from voluntary, not compulsory payments. The National Debt is to 
be paid by the sale of ecclesiastical property. There are to be no 
laws for compulsory vaccination, no hindrances to the spread of 
infection, no limitations on hours of labour, no compulsory education, 
no protection of women (as far as we can understand him), no 
restriction on divorce, and “‘ abolition of restraints placed upon some 
for the benefit of others.” This last Mr. Herbert exemplifies by 
“abolition of all special contracts forced upon either employers or 


f employed, or landlord or tenant, in the interest of either party.” 


Whether this means freedom of contract or no, who can say? We 
should say that Mr. Herbert refers us once or twice to “special 
papers,” which may possibly modify his statements. 

Mr. Samuel Mossman, who edited the North China Herald, while 
the late General Gordon was engaged in suppressing the Taiping rebel- 
lion, has published General Gordon’s Private Diary of His Exploits 
in China (Sampson Low and Co.)—Everything about Gordon is 
interesting at the present momeut; and we do not say that Mr. 
Mossman has not been justified in publishing this diary. But we see 
nothing in it to justify its “‘amplification” into a history of “‘ The Ever- 
Victorious Army.” This work has already been adequately done by 
the late Mr. Andrew Wilson, and in a more condensed form by Dr. 
Hill, Mr. Hake, and Mr. Archibald Forbes. The diary cannot, more- 
over, be truly said to give us an insight into Gordon’s personal 
character, as his Khartoum Journals unquestionably did, for it is as 
laconic as a speech by Mr. Alfred Jingle, and deals almost excla- 
sively with Gordon’s own military movements. Not much, for 
instance, can be made of this:—‘‘14th Oct.—Jones and forty of 
his rebel companions, including Porter and the notorious Barclay de 
Tolly, came out and surrendered. W. G. Burgevine comes out on 
17th Oct. Europeans left under Smith and others. Great relief 
to G. and the beleagured forces.’’ It is due to Mr. Mossman to say 
that had his history of Gordon’s career in China not been anticipated 
in all essentials by previous works, it would have deserved con- 
siderable commendation. Mr. Mossman’s style, both in narrative 
and in explanation, is good. He also gives some fresh information 
on such subjects as the organisation—or disorganisation—of the 
Chinese troops when Gordon took the command of a section of them. 

Depositio Cornutt Typographici. Edited by William Blades, 
(Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Blades makes here a curious and valuable 
addition to the literature of printing. The ‘ Depositio” was a sort of 
matriculation of printers. A young man was apprenticed for four or 
five years ; these ended, he did not at once take his'place as a workma?, 
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bat was called “ Cornutus,” ic., a horned beast, supposed to be in a 
condition of wickedness from which he could be delivered only by the 
rocess of “ depositio.” This process was done by the representation of 
what Mr. Blades calls a “miracle play,” which seems to have 
peen a sufficiently coarse piece of humour. Mr. Blades speaks of other 
analogous ceremonies, such as that called by the same name that was 
practised at the Universities. We may add, perhaps, that which 
Antony Wood so graphically describes as the conversion of a fresh- 
man into a senior as practised in the hall of his College, Merton. The 
ceremony, at least in its integrity, seems to have been extinct for 
more than a century. 

Child-Life in Chinese Homes. By Mrs. Bryson. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Mrs. Bryson is attached to the London Mission at 
Wuchang in China, and writes from the personal experience of some 
years’ duration. She has made a very pleasant book; telling us a 
good deal incidentally of Chinese domestic life in general, and 
enlivening her descriptions with some personal narratives. The 
history of ‘the Boy who became a Doctor” is a specimen of these 
last, and is most interesting. Young Kien-Tang’s father was a teacher 
at Hankow, and was converted and baptised about twenty years ago. 
He brought his son to the Christian Church. About ten years after- 
wards medical work was commenced in connection with the Mission at 
Hankow. The younger Hang became a student at the hospital, and 
finally completed his medical education there. He is now, and has 
been for the last five years, in charge of a native hospital, which he 
stipulated should be conducted on Christian principles. The illus- 
trations of this volume are particularly attractive. 
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Weber (H.), Chronic Palmonary Phthisis, cr 8vo 
What’s His Offence ? 3 vols. cr 8vo 


(Simp 


,, (Hodges) red 
(Long Ml 
ongman) Street, Strand, W.C. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Cop 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busine 
not be addressed to the EpiTor, but to the PuBLIsHER, 1 
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THE BEST BOOKS ARE AT MUDIR'S 
LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUY 
Revised Lists of Books lately added fo 
the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
_— withdrawn for Sale at greatl 
reduced prices, are now ready, post 
on application. oe 
All the Books in Circulation or on Sale 
at Mudie’s Select Library may also by 
obtained by all Subscribers to Mudies 
Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSID#. 








(Chatto & Windus) 
.(Chatto & Windus) 
.. .(T. F. Unwin) 15 
(Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
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Ok DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES—Two 
| VACANCIES will OCCUR in SEPTEMBER in a SCHOOL where giz 
| Resident Pupils are received. Highest references.—Address, Miss CAPE Savile 
| House, Thicket Road, Anerley, near Crystal Palace. 








and GUILDS of LONDON 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 


Try. 
INSTITUTE. 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction 
of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Unwin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof, Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three 
years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 
for two years, one with free education, will be 
awarded on the results of the Entrance or Matricu- 
tion Examination, to be held on TUESDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th, and on the three following days. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 
October 6th. 

For further particulars, and for the procramme of 
instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W.; or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


XITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 14 
years of age. 

The College Courses provide technical instruction 
for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Technical 
Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers. Fee for 
the session, inclusive of laboratories and workshops, 
£9. Four Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for 
two years, four Mitchell Scholarsh ps of £30 for two 
years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
(witb free education), will be awarded on the result of 
the Entrance Examination, which will take place on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on 
October 5th. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Leonard Street, City Road, K.C.; or at Gresham 
College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. i 


T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREW'S, FIFE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on OCTUBER 2nd. 
Applications to be mace to the HEAD MISTRESS, 


] OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 
TUITION for BACKWARD and DELICATE 
BUYS. Separate bed-rcoms. Covered fives-court, 
swimming-bath, &c.—Address, Rev. E.R. HELPS, 
Brinxlea, 
I yon N and SEA AIR (Sussex Coast). 
—Mr. W. W. CROUCH, M.A., late Scholar, 
Queen’s, Oxon., PREPARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Large gymnasium, work-hop, sanatorium, tennis, 
cricket, &c.—Blatchington Court, near Seaford. 
} EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 
Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College for Ladies, St, 
Leouard’s-on-Sea, Terms from 80 guineas, college 
fees included, 


rF\HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
KKCEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS, 
Magnificent buildings, spacious grounds.— Address, 
“T. S.,” Messrs. HALL and LOVITT, Camden 
Road, N.W. 


FASEBOURNE. — Mr. A. 


MONDAY, 


MAX 

WILKINSON, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), 

KECEIVES BOYS from eight to fourteen years of 

age to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

For prospectus and references, address, Manningham 
Honse, Meads, Eastbourne. 

HELTENHAM LADIES’ 

COLLEGE. 

Applications for the Pearce Scholarship, value £30 
per annum, should be sent to the Secretary by Sep- 
temkter 1-t. It is tenable by the Daughter of an 
Officer in the Army who is in need of pecuniary 
ase'stance, 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 


The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, ag 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 


CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 

For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


The Trustees havé Reduced the Fees at Kelly 
College to £54 per annum (for Boarders). 

At this College Boys are prepared for the Univer- 
sitie:, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. 

Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

The situation is healthy ; the buildings spacious 
and airy; there is a large playground, fives courts, 
gymnasium, and carpenter’s shop. 

NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 25rn, 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


RACTICAL TRAINING for MEN 

of 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 

or English Farminz, Breeding and Management of 
Live Stock, Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
Work, Mensuration, &c. Accommodation for Ten 
Pupils. — For prospectus, apply ‘‘ SECRETARY,” 
East Harptree, Bristol. 





AR. R. H. PIGGOTT, B.A. (5th 
Wrangler, 1882), DESIRES a TRAVELLING 
TULORSHIP for the WINTER, or couldOFFER a 
COMFORTABLE HOME in ROME to any BOYS 
placed in his charge. He has had three years’ ex- 
perience in a private school.—Address, Chevender, 
Chislehurst. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER. 

LAND for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and 
other EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. F. MEREWETHER 
(B.A., Oxon.), some time Master at Cheltenham 
College, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
at Chalet de Lucens, Canton Vaud. Efficient staff. 
Every facility for modern languages. References 
kindly permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and parents of former pupils.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackville 
Street, W., who will forward prospectus and more 
detailed information on application, 








| T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENOCE op 
THURSDAY, October lst, when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by Timothy Holmes, Esq 
F.R.C.8., at 4 p.m. : 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered 
for competition :— 

1, A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of 
medical men who have entered the School during the 
current year. 2. Two Scholarships, each of £50 
open to all students commencing their studies, The 
subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, 
French, or German ani Elementary Physics, and the 
examination will be held on Monday, October 5th, 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all stndents 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October, 1884. Subjects—Elementary Biology, Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 4, A 
Scholarship, value £75, for students who have entered 
during the current year and have pascei the Oxford 
Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B. Subjects— 
Anatomy and Physiology. The examination for these 
Scholarships will be held during the month of October. 

The following exhibitions and prizes are also open 
to students:—The William Brown £100 Exhibition, 
the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32, the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32, the Pollock Prize in Physio 
logy, value £18, the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s, the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10:, General 
Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year 
students of £10 103 each, the Brodie Prize in Surgery, 
the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thompson Medal, 
and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships and two House Surgeonships, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 
Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. Several 
paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assis 
tant, with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, 
are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the 
Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by 
application to 

WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Faculty of Science, including the Departments of 

Engineering,and Chemical and Mechanical Tech- 


nology. 

The SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 5th. 

For Detailed Prospectuses of the Cuurses of In 
struction, Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
C lege, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


I, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Courses). 

III. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above, and of Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (14 in number, and 
varying in value from £12 to £100 per annum), will 
be forwarded free on application to the Regi-trar of 
the College, or may be obtained from Mr. CORNISH, 
33 Piscadilly, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norw:ch High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
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—_————— 
RY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
T. MA SCHOOL, Paddington, W. 
‘ f the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and 
EXTENSION 0° "HOSPITAL. 
TER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 


The WIN roductory Address by Mr. A.J. PEPPER, 


1, withan Int 


8. 

1 1 Dinner of the Past and Present 
AF “rill take place the same evening—Dr. 

in the Chair. : 

CEA DAY, October 2nd, a Conversazione willjbe 

id in the New School Buildings at 8.30 p.m. 
he he New Wing, containing 70 additional beds, was 
pi by H.R.H. Privcess Louise, Marchioness of 


ear. 
Larne, even Scholarships in Natural Science’(one of 
the value of £100 and four of £50 each) will befoffered 
for competition on Tuesday, September 22, and 
too ol Buildings, to which large additions have 
been made, especially as regards the laboratories for 
the teaching of physiology and chemistry, are in 
ing order. 

fol wor eine to the open entrance scholarships, class 

rizes, and usual appointments, scholarships will be 
Prered for competition at the end of each year, open 
to all pupils of the hospital. ; 

As an incentive to clinical study, all the medical 
appointments in the Hospital, ivcluding the five 
house surgeoncies, are open to pupils without 
additional fee or expense of any kind, thus offering 
advantages, both professional and pecuniary, of the 
highest importance to the student, and forming a 
valuable addition to the system of scholarships and 
prizes. These offices are awarded after competition, 
preference being given to the qualified perpetual 
pupils of the Hospital. ia 

Special Classes are held for the Preliminary, 
Sc'entific, and Intermediate M.B. of the University 
of London, and for the F.R.C.S, Examinations, 

For prospectus and further information apply to 
the Dean or to the Medical Superintendent at |the 


spital. 
—~ "GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 
RESIDENCE FOR STUDENTS. 

The DEAN is PREPARED te RECEIVE APPLI- 
CATIONS from Students desiring to enter upon 
Residence in the College. 

Terms :—90 guineas for the academ‘cal year, pay- 
able 30 guineas in advance, on October Ist, January 
Ist, and May Ist; to include special elementary and 
preparatory instruction on four days a week. 

HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 

The SESSION 1885-6 wil COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, 1885, As the College will 
be in course of enlargement there will be no Public 
Distribution of Prizes this year. FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £290, will 
be offered for competition at the end of September to 
new students. ‘ees for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one paym nt, or 100 guineas 
in three instalments. All resident and other Hospital 
appointments are free, and the holders of all the 
Resident appointments are provided with rooms and 
board entirely frea of expense, The Resident 
appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, 
Five House-Surgeoncies, One Accoucheurship, and 
One Receiving-Room Officer. Two Dressers and 
Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 
Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the 
University of London, and for the Primary and 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England are held tbhrough- 
out the year. Special entries may be made for 
Medical and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital 
is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis, and the Metropolitan, 
Metropolitan District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and particulars apply personally 


or by letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, _ 


‘Mile End, BE. ( 
Ror L ALBERT ASYLUM, 
LANCASTER. 
For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 








Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hou. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Fetate of 
105 acres iu a cha:ming and salubrious situation 
near the sca. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Fatm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
Englaud ; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited, 


Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 
on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 

for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBEKT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and full info:mation, apply to Mr. JAMES 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


to those by whose early death there is a loss. 


Income in 


POLICIES may be revived (after month o' 


is payable, under deduction of arrears, 


Edinburgh, July, 1885, 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
OMBINES the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only. 
The whole Profits goto the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitabls, no share being given 
t 1 At last division, Policies for £1,000 sharing a first time were 
increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. Others were raised to £1,400, £1,700, and upwards, 

New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; 
. [ Year, £688,92 
The Funds (increased in year by £327,540) were at its close £5,063,000. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 
POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 
unchallengable on any ground but fraud, 
grace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof 
of health. In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the full sum 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


Policies indisputable. 
The next division will be 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 





INSTITUTION, 


with J vemieann, £35,274. 


Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








ILL 

MIDDLESEX, N.W. Head Master.—R. F. 
WeymoutH, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Assistant Masters :—T. T. Jeffery, 
M.A., Peterh., Cambridge, 9th Classic in 1877; T. H. 
Jackson, B.A., Lond.; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel 
Coll., Oxford ; Fredk. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., Lond.; F. 
J. Edminson, M.A., Vict.; and others. Minister of 
School Chapel.—Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A 
Situation exceedingly healthy. Estate over 30 acres, 
Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 30. School RE-OPENS 
THURSDAY, September 24th. For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER, at the School. 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 

Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 

ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 

Arnott Bronze Medal. 

*Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
1879. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881. With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripo:, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond, 
Eleventh Wrangler, Camb, 
Historic  Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 

Law Society. 

1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 

Classical Trip: s, Camb. 
1884. Historical Tripoz, Camb, 

Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 
RAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS. 

The Course of Training in the UPPER DIVISION 
of this College PREPARES previously qualified CAN- 
DIDATES to pass the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION, and fits them, by Lectures on 
Education and practical work under supervision, for 
teaching in Girls’ High and Middle Schools, 

Inthe KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, Students are 
PREPARED to pass the FROBEL SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 

In the LOWER DIVISION, Students are PRE- 
PARED to pa’s the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, and receive some instruction in 
teaching. 

The Oollege will REMOVE from its present 
premises (Skinner Street, Bishopsgate) to 5 FITZROY 
STREET, W., in September, 1885. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER l16th. 

Address, for particulars during vacation, the 
PRINCIPAL, care of Miss Hodge, 9 Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, W. 


tl ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn-Tennis Courts, 250 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 





1878. 


1882. 


rs 








8 o'clock. i swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


Bib F SCHOOL! 





ATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practica!) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 


’ | YHE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and stroug-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 








ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. 
STOVES, RANGES. 


Disu-CovERs, 

Urns and KETTLES. 
Batus aud 

TOILET WARE. 

1 Hor-Arr Stoves. 
BEDSTEADS and 


FENDER CuRBS, 
Fire BrasseEs. 
Tea-TRayYs. 
Doa@ Grates. 
T1Le HEARTHS. 
Coat Boxgs. 
CuTLery and BEDDING. 
ELEcTRO-PLATE. CABINET FURYITURE. 
Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &c. 
BEDDING REMADE, CHAIRS and COUCHES 
RE-STUFFED, &c. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER Work. 
MATES FREE. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, 
and all necessary articles. 
Orders of £5 and upwards CARRIAGE Parp to any 
Railway Station in England or Wales. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
ELECTIRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 
and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 88 
(late 39), Oxford Street, W., &c. 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 
COLZA OIL, Best, 2s 9d per Gallon; KEROSINE, 
water white, ls. 
At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Oolds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 








ESTI- 








GOLD MEDAL. 








Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
a capita 
FRY’S|\+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. a x 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, . 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap MASTER. 
The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, 

M.A. (Can‘ab. and Lond.), D.D. (Edin.), Gold Medallist, Prizeman, and late Examiner in the University of 
Londor, Member of the New Testament Revision Com Ass‘sted by thirteen Masters, ten being 
graduates of Cambridge, and three graduates of Oxford, London, and Dablin. 

Classical and Modern Sides. Special Classes for Higher Commercial Instruction. 

Laboratories and Carpenter’s and Metal Workshops are attached to the School. Drawing is tanght 
to all boys; alsoSwimming, Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Orchestral, and Vocal Music. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, September 16ch.—For further information 
apply to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, The Leys, Cambridge. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
aesiers making wee of Baron Licy's pot = EX TRACT 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE. AND THE SICK ROOM. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


ez Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





SPECTATOR, 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently | For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” | 


SPECTACLES, | 
Scientifically Adapted to ag ae ge Ae STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LA Li 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. | A SAMPLE BOX th ill ted 
| ith illust: 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- acedbnniuastamntdiatscnccm 


dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, -Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, of all sizes and prices, sent b 

Consulting Physician, Wesleinster Hospital, &c. vensndbin , 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- | POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
tam Branch, 5 Corporation Street. | the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
: ae Manufacturer: 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— HENRY STONE AND SON, Mrpicues: 
Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases ; 
affecting the skin, are amendable by this cooling and BANBURY. 
— unguent. It has called forth the loudest . 5 : 
praise from persons who have suffered for years from 
bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every | I I S H E R S ‘i 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


hope of cure has long i —. None but those 
« 1D. 
THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 


who have experienced the soothing effect of this | 

Ointment can form an idea of the comfort it bestows 

by restraining inflammation and allaying pain. | THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
Whenever this Ointment has been once used, it has FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
established its own worth, and has again been | PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
eagerly sought for, as the easiest and safest remedy FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 

for all ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rhenma- CATALOGUES POST-FREE 








tism, and gout, the same application, properly used, | 
gives wonderful relief, ” ~~ ' FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


eh 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING 


ATCHARDS, 187 
Nig, T LCCADILLY, 


LO} 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, © tale. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, ¢ 
—_— » a, 

Post Orders Promptly Exrented, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 


Ee DOCKS and QUAYS gf 
ANTWERP. See the BUILDER (price 4q . 
post 43d. ; Aunual Subseription, 19s.); algo View. by 
Saltwood Castle, as restored; New Mansions 
Hastings; Restoration House, Rochester ; Chim, “ 
piece in ditto; C uving Ely Cathedral.—The Archos, 
logical Congress at Brighton.—Clocks in Relatio 4 
Architecture (by a Practical Clockmaker) a 
Architectural Association Excursion ke far 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. ; vv 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subserib: oss Ses 
Lite Fond “is asd g Trust for Life #2,500,000 
Policyholders about von a + 875,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarpbs or Two MILLIoys, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds s+» £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E£.¢ 
___West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


UNION 7 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund nee tee + _ £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


’ 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
; 2 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
 edaiesiniins ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... «. HaRvVIE M. Fargunar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 
” WILLIAM C, Pee | Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Mil ions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 2 ; 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and C0, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THZ LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. In 
crown 8yo. 


3 vols, 


DAILY NEWS. 

«“sThe Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland,’ 
by Mrs. Lynn L’nton, will be widely read, much dis- 
cussed, yariously criticised, largely blamed, strongly 
liked. This is but to say it will be popular, fcr a 
popular work is not always one universally praised 
by the critics.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“These volumes contain some very interesting and 
even startling experiences, sketches of character, and 
expressions of opinion, the whole being communicated 
in the writer’s well-known style. The topics touched 
upon are of many various kinds, all more or less 
attractive and popular, from the most sublime forms 
of religion to mesmerism, spiritualism, women’s 
rights, vivisection, and the ‘ divided skirt,’ and good, 
strong, nervous language is employed for the purpose.” 





By the AUTHOR of “TWO WOMEN.” 


Mrs. HOLLYER. By 


GreoraranA M, Craik, Author of ‘ Godfrey 
Helstone,”’’ &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ DR, EDITH ROMNEY.” 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. In 3 


vols, crown Syo, 
ACADEMY. 

“The new story by the promising author of ‘ Dr, 
Edith Romney’ presents an artiste blending of 
tragedy and comedy, which is very happily expressed 
by its hero, Rupert Heathcote, the stern son of a 
sterner, but also rougher, father, is an excellent 
study in character, and his growth in moral grace, 
and, above all things, in sincerity and tenderness, 
under the influence of Mildred Loraine, is admirably 
brought out. Gussy Heathcote is a delightful sketch 
of a fascinating aud rather simple lawn-tennis flirt. 
‘My Wife’s Niece’ is an excellent novel of its kind, 
and it is written with great aud commendable care,” 


SISTERS-in-LAW. By Lady 


Margaret MAsenptie. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


A SECOND LIFE. 


Author of ‘‘ The Wooing O’t.” 


By the 


Mrs. KEITH’S CRIME. By 


Mra, W. K. Third Thousand, In 
crown 8vo, 67. 


CLIFFORD. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


F. M. Prearp, New 
price 6s. 


and Cheaper Editi. n, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
Asused In the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble, 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very smail cost. 
Mlustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cn application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867 ; London, 1974, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By 


the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings,” &o, 


The VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy 


Grea, Author of ‘‘ Ivy, Cousin ard Bride,” &c. 


The LAW FORBIDS. By 


KATHARINE Kina, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Rogiment.”’ 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 


AsHwortH Tar or, Author of ‘‘ Venus’ Doves,” 
&e. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


Brrkye, Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 


The SINS of the FATHERS. By 


Henry CRESSWELL, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


A SUMMER DAY-DREAM, 
and Other Stories. 
THREE STUDIES from ACTUAL LIFE, 
By JULIAN ORD. 


R. Grant and Son, London: SimpxKin, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 


Edinburgh : 


The BOOK of the SEASON. 





BEHIND the SCENES on the STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, price 2s, picture covers (post free, 2s 4a). 
— STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, EC. and all Bookstalls. 





~ On Angust 26th iSisen), ‘Ne 2w Series, No. 2 


_ CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


Court Roya. By the Author of ‘‘ Jobn Herring,” 
“ Mehalah,” &c. Chap.21. Home-Thrusts.—Chap. 
22. A Family Council.—Chap. 23. Reflorescence.— 
Chap. 24. Canght Napping. Ilu:trated by G. Du 
Maurier. 

IMPRESSIONS OF HOLLAND. 

In THE PIT OF A THEATRE. 

FIREWORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 

RarnBow Goutp. By David Christie Murray. Book 
V.—How the Rainbow Gold eluded Two Adven- 
turers. Chaps. 1-3. 

London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price One Penny. 

HE PERSECUTION of the JEWS 

in ROUMANIA. A Detailed Account compiled 

from recent offivial and authentic information. By 

Davin F.Scuioss, M.A., 8.C.L. (Oxon.), Barrister-at- 

Law. 

D. ‘Nv TT, 270 Strand, W.C., and at Willing’s Book- 

stalls. 


~ Just published, price Sixpence. 

EVISED REPORTS of PRO- 
CEEDINGS in CONNECTION with the 
RETIREMENT of the Rev. JAMES MARTINFAU, 
D.D., LL.D., from the Offices cf Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Manchester New College, 

London, 
London : 
Strect. Manchester: 

Brown Street. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Lo? 8s By 
Ropgrt G, Watts, M.D., F. RS -L., F.C.8., 
London: C, Mrtcuent and Co., Red Lion’ Court, 
Fleet Street ; Stmpsrn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


i MERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for { thirteen stamps, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


Witrtrams and Norearr, Henrietta 
H. Rawson and Co., 16 New 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 


wee Editions, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 
iz. :— 


ADAM BEDE, 3s 6d. 


SILAS MARNER, 23s 64. 
The MILL on the FLOSS, 


— with Vignette, 





3s 6d. 6d. 
FELIX Lag or? the | D s N IEL DERONDA, 
RADICAL ith Vignette, 73 6d. 
SOENKS of ‘CLE RICAL jai MIDDLE MARCH, with 
UIFE, 33, Vignette, 7s 6d. 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Cabinet Edition, 20 vols., price £5. Each volume, 
price 5s, may be had separately. 
ConTENTS. 
ADAM BEDE, 2 vols. MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols. 
The MILLonthe FLOSS, | DANIEL DERONDA, 3 
2 vols. vols, 
= SPANISH GYPSY, 


SILAS MARNER. 
The LIFTED VEIL. vol, 
JUBAL, and other Poems, 
Old and New. vol. 


BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol. 
SCENES of CLERICAL 
IMPRESSTON Sof 
THEOPHRASTUS 


LIFE, 2 vols. 
SUCH, 1 vol. 





FELIX HOLT, 2 vols, 
ROMOLA, 2 vols, 





By L. B. WALFORD. 
New and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, price 53 each, 
Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 
COUSINS. 
PAULINE. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
DICK NETHERBY. 
BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


By E. D. GERARD. 
REATA: WHAT’S in a 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. 


8vo, 


The WATERS of HERCULES. 3 


vols. Pe st 8vo, 253 6d. 


NAME. 


Crown 





By Colonel LOCKHART. 
DOUBLES and QUITS. Illustrated. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 
FAIR to SEE. Seventh Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MINE is THINE, Seventh Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
ALTIORA PETO. Seventh Edition, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


PICCADILLY. A Fragment of Con- 


temporary Biography. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 
4s 6d. Cheaper Edition, 2s 6d, 


By General HAMLEY. 
TRASEADEN HALL, when GEORGE 
the THIRD was KING. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


esr. tl or NOT GUILTY? Crown 
vo, 3s 6d. 


By V ARIOUS AUTHORS. 
din == MAN. By Walter Besant. 
rown ovo 3 6d. 
MAID of SKER. By R. D. Black- 
MORE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFOR- 


TUNE. By “A Plain Woman.” 6s. 


WENDERHOLME. By P, G. Hamer- 


TON. Crown 8vo, 63. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 
UNSEEN: The OPEN DOOR, OLD LADY 
MARY. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By 


A.C. Grant. Crown 8vo, 63. 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By M. Scott. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By 


SamvureL Warren. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By 


the Same. Crown 8vo, 33. 


TALES from ‘‘BLACKWOOD.” New 
Series, 12 vols., cloth, 303; half-calf, richly gilt, 
£2 12s 6d, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL by the late HUGH CONWAY. 


A FAMILY AFFATR. 


By HUGH CONWAY. ’ 
Author of ‘‘ Called Back,” ‘‘ Dark Days,” &c. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 
“Mr. Conway’s new book, ‘A Family Affair,’ is a thrilling and exciting 
life-like and full of individuality. ‘A Family Affair ’ will probably 
me even more popular than Mr. Conway’s first works.”’—Morning Post. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


** An instance of the highest and noblest form of novel.”—Guardian. 


ZOROASTER. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. In crown 8v0, price 4s 6d each. 
Mr. Isaacs. | Dr. Claudius. | A Roman Singer. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, 
Edited by HENRY OCRAIK, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow.—NEW VOLUME. 


he PUNISHMENT and PREVENTION of 


ORIME. By Colonel Sir Epmunp vu Cane, K.C.B., R.E., Chairman of 
Commissioners of Prisons, Chairman of Directors of Prisons, Inspector- 
General of Military Prisons, Surveyor-General of Prisons. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ESSAYS and MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS of VERE HENRY, Lord HOBART. With a Biographical 
Sketch. Edited by Mary, Lady Hoparr. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 253, 


LIFE of ROBERT FAIRFAX of STEETON, 


Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and Member for York, A.D. 1666-1725. Compiled 
from Original Letters and other Documents by CLEMENTS R. MArkuHaM, O.B., 
F.R.S., Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.’”” Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS from the POINT of 


VIEW of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. Lupwetyn Davies, 
M.A., Rector of Christ Churcb, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The LIGHT of ASIA and the LIGHT of 


the WORLD. A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of 
the Buddha with the Story, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. By S, H. 
Kxuioaa, D.D., Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, 
Pa., U.S.A., eleven years Missionary to India, Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, Author of ‘‘A Grammar of the Hindi Language 
and Dialects,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRAYERS for PUBLIC WORSHIP. By 


the late Joun Srrvice, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Sermons,” ‘‘ Salvation Here and 
Hereafter,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of DURHAM 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. :— 


8. IGNATIUS-S. POLYCARP. Revised Texts with Introductions, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. Liautroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Vol. I., Vol. II., Secs. I. and 1], Demy 8vo, 48s. 


EW BOOK by Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. By 


ARCHIBALD Forses, LL.D, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MALTHUS and his WORK. By James 


Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES, a Handbook of. 


By W. F. De Vismes Kane, M.A., M.R.I.A., Member of the Entomological 
Society of London, &. With Copperplate Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


A NEW ALGEBRA for SOHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


By H. S. Hatt, B.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, Master 
of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College, and 8. R. Kyreut, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d; with Answers, 4s 6d, 


A NEW LATIN COURSE. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. First 


Year. By A. M. Coox, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. Globe 
8vo, 2s 6d. 
PRIMARY SERIES.—FRENCH and GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


DE MAISTRE.—LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE 


et le LEPREUX de la CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary, by S. Bartet, B.Sc., Assistant Master in the 
Mercers’ School. Globe 8vo, 1s 6d. [Nezt week. 


In a few days, price Eight Shillings. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1885. 


The Volume for 1885 of Ghe English Ellustrated 
PHagasine is just ready, price EIGHT SHILLINGS. 
The Volume consists of 840 closely-printed pages, Illustrated 
by about 500 Wood Engravings of various sizes. It contains 
a complete Novel,“ A Fammy Arratr,” by Huen Conway, 
Author of “Called Back ;” and also Complete Stories and 
Essays by Bret Harte, the Author of “John Herring,” 
ARCHIBALD Forses, J. Henry SnortHovss, and others, besides 
numerous interesting Miscellaneous Articles by the First Authors 
of the Day. 















































MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 





GEORGE BELL AND Song 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, parchment cover, 7s 6d. 


The FATHER’S TRAGEDY, WIL 


RUFUS, LOYALTY or LOVE? Three Dramas. B 
Author of “ Callirrhoé ” and “‘ Fair Rosamund.” 4 Menem, Frey, 
**What we have desired to show is not merely that in Michael , whe 
very considerable t, but a very considerable poet who Saisee 1 » # 
kind of freedom and vigour—now careless, now luxuriant, now startling us with 
~~ Le now Aha wrrsrse 8 us with a rugged strength of thonght—whioh 
we should all suppose elong to any age rather thai i ; 
and too self. ious epoch,” 5 Sp bake % nour rn ee 


[Clitton: J. Baker and Son.] 





Feap. 8vo, 63. P 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’s 
WORKS. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. i 


“Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking—t i 
throughout of that —- patience, knowledge, and research, ei me ghee 
least, that lightness and firmness of hand which are essenti»] in d ng with th 
work of a master whose art ranges so high, so wide, and so deep.” —Academy, ‘a 


Dedicated by Special Permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON couURT 


PALACE in TUDOR TIMES, [Illustrated with 130 Anutotype: tehi 
Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barriter'at Leet 
vol. 4to, 400 pp., in large type, on superfine toned paper, price £1 5: : 
‘*It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combinati f 
andjrecital ss this volume presents.’’—Aca7emy. oe 
“We have a right to expect archwological work of a h'gh order nowad 
Mr. Law’s interesting and attractive volume fulfils this expectation.” —-Burlders . 
“A most valuable and interesting work.”—Graphic, 
“ Not only the reader of history, but the antiquary, the architect, and thearti 
will gather much that is useful and interesting from tlie book.”’—Queen, santas 


16mo, gilt edges, 43 6d, 


DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 


for 1885 (53rd Year). With Appendix, containing the Conservative Admi 
tration, and New Members of Pectiansat to date. is 


[London: WHITTAKER and Co. ] 


The G@DIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES. 


Kdited by Bensamin Hatt Kennepy, D.D., Regius Professor of Groek 
Hon. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambr idge. With a Commentary po 
ing a large number of Notes selected from the MS, of the Jate T. H. Steel, 
M.A. Crown 8yvo, 83s. 


[Cambridge : DricHTon, BELL, and Co.] 


The @DIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES, 


With a Commentary containing a large number of Notes selected frém the 
= . the late T. H. Steel, M.A., edited for the Use of Schools. Smal! post 
vo, 53. 
(Cambridge: De1cuton, Bett, and Co.] 


The @DIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES. 


Translated into English Prose. Crown 8vo, in paper wrappers, ls. 
[Cambridge: Dercxton, Brut, and Co.] 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or scarlet cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, Zsthetic 


and Literary. To which is added “The Theory of Life.’’ Collected and 
Arranged by T. AsHE, B.A. Small post 8vo, 3s 6d, 


Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap, 4to, 1s. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. By 


J. H. Ewrna, Author of ‘‘Jackanapos,” “A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” &e. 
With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, 408 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
ON AN ENTIRELY NEW METHOD, 


FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CANDIDATES PREPARING FOR 
MATRICULATION, CIVIL SERVICK, EXCISE, UNIVERSITY, 
LOCAL, AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 


By JOHN JACKSON, 


Principal Commercial and Grammar School, Bel‘ast. 


This treatise is a remarkable addition to Arithmetical Scietite. It has been 
prepared by a practical teacher who has proved after long years of experience 
that the abbreviations aud new methods introduced are of such wonderful utility 
and inherent value that quite thirty per cent. of labour and figures are saved in 
all rules. 

The rule of “Incremental or Complementary Addition,” introduced for the 
firet time in a teaching manuel, completely supersedes the rule of Subtraction by a 
much easier process, securing a saving of from thirty to fifty per cent. of figures. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








Lowvon: Printed by Jonw Campsztt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srsctator”’ Office, No. 1 Wi 


Street, (Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 22nd, 1885, 
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